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NOTES have shown the necessity of a diplomatist at Constanti- 


]% the absence of any definite news from Fashoda, 

the English newspapers have found it necessary this 
week to discuss the subject with a certain amount of 
calmness. This is well, because our position, and the 
position of the Egyptian Government, is so strong in 
relation to the ownership of Fashoda, that any form of 
bluster is mere stupidity. Meanwhile the evidence 
which connects the ‘‘ white men” who repulsed the 
Dervish gunboat with the expedition under Major 
Marchand continues to accumulate. In April last, a 
portion of the expedition was camped at the junction of 
Bahr-el-Ghazl and the Bahr-el-Arab, when it was 
delayed by the heavy rains. Subsequently the boats 
were launched, and Marchand proceeded northwards 
towards Fashoda, where he was due to arrive at the 
end of June. There is no reason to doubt that he 
arrived according to arrangement. Indeed, we have 
learned. upon the very best authority that Marchand has 
occupied Fashoda since July, and that this information 
has been in possession of the French Government for 
some time. No doubt the officials at the Quai d’Orsay 
have steadily denied this fact; but that is the usual 
official attitude towards a delicate situation. That the 
situation is delicate, in the merely diplomatic sense, 
need not be gainsaid, yet there is no real danger. 
The French Government will endeavour to make the 
incident a starting-point for the reopening of the 
Egyptian Question, and for securing a footing of some 
kind on the Upper Nile. Unfortunately it has the best 
reason to believe that any kind of claim which is made 
at Downing Street will receive acknowledgment. Our 
only hope of a really satisfactory settlement of the 
Fashoda business is found in the fact that the Sirdar is 
far beyond the telegraph wire—even a broken telegraph 
wire. 


Sir Nicholas O’Conor has arrived at Constantinople. 
The Sultan was, no doubt, very pleased to see him. 
Sir Nicholas is an Ambassador after Abdul Hamid’s 
own heart. His record is one of weakness, and just 
now Great Britain should adopt a strong line in dealing 
with Turkish atrocities. We hope Sir Nicholas does not 
appear upon the scene in time to undo the good 
work in process of accomplishment by Admiral Noel 
in Crete. At St. Petersburg he permitted Count 
Mouravieff to lead him into the most hopeless of 
diplomatic dilemmas, and.at Constantinople he will be 
confronted by methods still more Oriental. Having 
removed him from St. Petersburg, apparently as a 
reminder that the Foreign Office expects vigilance 
and ability in its representatives, Lord Salisbury 
straightway appointed him to a post where op- 
portunities for mischief are innumerable. Rome or 
Madrid would not. have overtaxed Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor. The events of the last three or four years 


nople who knows all the moves of the game. 


The Emperor Kwang-su is not the enlightened 
monarch some people would have us believe, but a 
feeble and helpless puppet swayed by the counsels of 
whichever party in China happens to have the upper 
hand. The Empress Tsi An is, however, not a person 
to be trifled with. She has proved herself to be a 
woman of extraordinary talent and without scruple ; 
and she herself placed the Emperor upon the throne as 
a mere dummy to suit her own purpose. In 1884 
Prince Kung was degraded by her orders, and since 
that date she has found an able lieutenant in the 
person of Li Hung Chang. Anybody who understands 


Chinese politics and has studied the history of the 


last twenty years will understand the danger of the 
young Emperor’s position. Inconvenient obstacles to 
the Empress- Dowager’s political plans have had a 
sinister knack of disappearing altogether from her path, 
and it is therefore. perfectly comprehensible that 
Kwang-su will be amenable to the terrible old lady’s 
wishes. The latest news is, indeed, that the Emperor 
is dead, and it is hinted that he may have been killed. 
Anyhow, Li Hung Chang is back, and that is bad for 
England, as long as England is controlled by Lord 
Salisbury. 


The couvenient way in which secret agreements 
between Russia and China are brought to light at 
advantageous moments is always a little suspicious ; but 
it is rather too much that these private understandings 
should crop up after the Chinese have concluded con- 
tracts with other nations. The Chinese Government 
arranged the Niu-chwang railway loan with the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, mortgaging the line by way 
of security. Now Russia steps in, and says she has a 
secret treaty with China by which foreigners are ex- 
cluded from controlling any railway north of Peking. 
So the bank transaction is, M. Pavioff declares, null 
and void. No doubt there is more of the story to come 
out; but, as things look at present, we are being 
badly beaten. If Lord Salisbury allows apocryphal 
treaties to override contracts that have been signed, 
sealed and delivered, what is to be the future of our 
commerce ? 


The prosecution of Colonel Picquart has been com- 
menced before the Correctional Tribunal. At the last 
moment General Zurlinden preferred against him the 
charge of forging the telegram which proved suspicious 
relations between Major Esterhazy and a Foreign 
Power. The infamous author of the ‘‘ bordereau” has 
sought an asylum in London, the refuge of many shady 
characters who wish to hide themselves from justice, 
and he has even succeeded in persuading an English 
solicitor to write threatening letters to the press on his 
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behalf. The flight of Esterhazy is in our view an ample 
justification for a firm belief in Colonel Picquart’s inno- 
cence. And it is satisfactory to note that the military 
chiefs in Paris will not so easily silence this witness as 
they silenced Henry. Colonel Picquart has taken the 
precaution to warn the public that if he is found with 
his throat cut it will be murder and not suicide. Was 
Henry murdered? Now that the latest action of 
Zurlinden has shown the entire anti-Dreyfus party to 
be forgers, liars and at the best contemptible tricksters, 
who can believe anything they say ? 


The American representatives on the Peace Com- 
mission are on their way to Europe in order to settle 
—among other things—the future of the Philippines. 
Meanwhile Aguinaldo and his Filippinos have made a 
little start of their own in the way of organized Govern- 
ment. Last week a National Assembly held its first 
meeting at Malolos amid great rejoicing. President 
Aguinaldo, we are informed in that careful way which 
characterises Reuter, was in evening dress while all 
the other members of the Assembly were in ordinary 
attire. The first business was a message submitted by 
the President in which foreign and friendly nations were 
thanked for their assistance to a down-trodden race. 
The following day it was unanimously resolved to re- 
ject any proposal that had for its object the establish- 
ment of a joint Spanish and American Protectorate. 
This resolution is intended, no doubt, for the informa- 
tion of the Peace Commissioners, and it certainly does not 
help to make their path plain. Nor is the situation 
made any clearer by the attitude of General Aguinaldo 
himself. He may, of course, have modified his views 
since the attempt was made to poison him, but in an 
interview with Reuter’s representative previous to that 
sinister event, he declared himself in favour of absolute 
independence. He did not understand any other; he 
did not know the British system of Colonies and Protecto- 
rates; he did not know the American system of State 
autonomy; he did not even know whether Australia was 
or was not an American colony. It is evident from this 
colossal ignorance that President Aguinaldo would 
make a first-class diplomatist, and it is almost equally 
evident that the United States will have to take over 
the Philippines along with Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The Filippinos cannot stand alone; they will not accept 
anew the yoke of Spain; ezgo, the United States must 
accept the situation and make the best of it. 


The foreign police system, which has undoubtedly its 
good points, requires a strong justification of the 
methods employed for the suppression of anarchism. 
When we learn of the wholesale arrests of harmless 
students in Switzerland, simply because a madman 
murdered that excellent lady, the Empress of Austria, 
we ask ourselves whether the evil may not be 
aggravated by such measures on the part of the 
authorities. It is the unwarrantable interference 
with the liberty of individuals which generally sows 
the seeds of political disaffection, especially amongst 
the excitable youth on whom such an outrage is 
apt to make a lasting and irradicable impression. 
The evil effects of this violent repression on the part of 
Governments of free political thought have been 
exhibited often enough in Russia, where Nihilism has, 
in consequence, permeated through every section of 
society. j|We are accused of harbouring and en- 
couraging revolutionary outcasts in this country. The 
fact is we recognise that a broader solution of the 
question than the violent measures proposed on the 
Continent is more logical and more just. The 
Anarchist is as much a product of civilisation as the 
lunatic or the cripple; and his disease requires the same 
pity and humane treatment. 


It is characteristic of Germany that the extracts from 
Dr. Busch’s Diary which have appeared in the German 
press were copied out of English newspapers. How the 
Germans manage to rival us in other matters is an 
enigma when one reflects how far they are behind us in 
journalism, which is after all dependent for its main 
success on business capacity. But we suppose that 
copies of Dr. Busch’s book are difficult to get in 
Germany. The outcry against Dr. Busch is foolish, 
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though by no means unexpected ; and to pretend} as 
the Germans have done, that he has lowered’ Bismirck 
in order to make money by literary sensationalis® is 
not only unfair, but conclusively shows that the com- 
mentators have not read the book. Nobody could 
master the contents of the latter without perceiving 
that Dr. Busch has been hugely indiscreet and often 
guilty of bad taste; but it is equally patent that he 
has placed before the reader the whole inconvenient 
truth without troubling himself much about conse- 
quences, and certainly with no other intention than that 
of giving a faithful portrait of his hero and of thereby 
adding to his greatness. 


We are glad to learn that the Sirdar is to be rewarded 
with a peerage in addition to a more substantial mark 
of the country’s gratitude for his splendid achievements 
in the Soudan. The annual list of New Year honours 
has so accustomed us to witness the bestowal of titles 
on time-serving nobodies that it gives us genuine 
pleasure to see dignity conferred upon a man who 
has worked hard for’ and fully earned it. When Sir 
H. Kitchener accepted the post of Sirdar eight years 
ago, it was upon the express stipulation that he was to 
be absolutely unfettered in his command. ‘‘I will do 
the thing my own way or not at all,” he declared. The 
condition was wisely respected, and in a few years a 
man of action has achieved what our War Office—with 
its red tape and spiritless vacillation—would not have 
accomplished in as many centuries. 


A somewhat startling side issue of the recent’ conflict 
in the South Wales Coal trade is the disfranchisement 
of 6000 miners who augmented their slender strike pay 
by the even more slender reward for parish stone- 
breaking. We know that if a. working man accepts 
jobs which the parochial authorities have to give out, 
he thereby disqualifies himself for a parliamentary vote. 
This is disagreeable for those labour leaders who 
have urged that labour must seek redress of grievances 
not by strikes, but by sending special representatives to 
Parliament. On the morrow of their defeat in a great 
conflict with Capital, the miners find themselves 
deprived of their citizen rights. A law of this sort is 
a gross absurdity on the face of it, as Mr. Jeffreys, the 
Conservative Agent, in an appeal to the Revising 
Barrister to stretch a point in favour of the men, made 
clear. If it is wrong to serve the country for payment 
in the matter of stone-breaking, it must be wrong to 
serve the country for payment for other services. 
What is the difference between parish relief applied for 
by a pauper and the pension given to the late Mr. 
Villiers because he was too poor to live on what he 
could earn? 


The sympathy of the British people with the sufferers 
by the hurricane in the West Indies has assumed 
practical shape in the Mansion House Fund. £10,000 
was subscribed in a very few days. Unluckily the 
devastation wrought by the cyclone would hardiy be 
sensibly relieved by ten times that amount. The West 
Indies are the unlucky members of the British family. 
Volcanic disturbances, hurricanes of almost unrivalled 
violence, epidemics, fires, riot and economic crises 
are the record of these lovely isles, whose native 
beauty neither the passion and greed of man, nor the 
storm and stress of nature, has materially affected. 
Their future forms one of the most anxious problems 
awaiting solution at the hands of British states- 
manship. Probably the best thing that could happen 
would be their incorporation in the United States, 
but that is a fate which the Islands do not very 
seriously court, and which the British people would 
strenuously oppose. But what of Canada? The 
suggestion has been made by a correspondent of the 
“Times” this week, that they should be taken over by 
the Dominion. It is, perhaps, a little strange that more 
has not.been heard of the idea. As an annex of Canada, 
the “West Indies, at any rate, would no longer be 
governed according to the lights of the Cobden Club. 


The life of the late Sir George Grey teaches one 
lesson, which our present foreign and Colonial officials 
would do well to remember. His success as a Colonial 
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governor was largely due to his appreciation of the 
political importance of ethnology. Grey was one of the 
few Colonial administrators who have worked on the 
principle that the careful study of native races is 
essential to their proper government. Wherever he 
went he undertook elaborate researches upon the ab- 
original tribes. His collection of Maori poems, his 
Polynesian mythology, his vocabulary of South Aus- 
tralian dialects, and his discovery of prehistoric stone 
implements at the Cape entitled him to rank as one of 
the most distinguished contributors to the anthropology 
of the Empire. 


Mr. Selous has, we learn from a contemporary, re- 
turned to his boyhogd’s pastime of birds’-nesting, and 
we are told that this ‘‘insatiable naturalist” is ‘‘as 
keen about collecting eggs and other trifles as about 
killing an elephant.” It is precisely against the baneful 
and irremediable operations of these ‘‘ insatiable natu- 
ralists” that the international Congress for suppressing 
further extermination of birds and animals to which we 
recently alluded, will find it most difficult to proceed. 
These gentlemen are often, like Mr. Selous, the heroes 
of a large circle of loyal admirers; they are ‘‘such good 
fellows,” ‘‘one of the best,” &c. ; and so the individual 
is slaughtered and the type endangered for their pastime 
or gain. This is greatly to be regretted, for future 
generations are left to mourn the loss of the elephant 
without the compensating bliss of the society of its 
exterminator. The article that recently appeared in the 
‘* Daily Telegraph” on the beasts at present domiciled 
in the Yellowstone Park should induce Mr. Selous to 
take a passing glance at this preserve on his way to the 
hunting grounds for which we are assured he is shortly 


bound. Even our own bird protection Acts appear to- 


be useful. An owl was recently observed in Piccadilly ; 
an osprey has been reported from Richmond Park ; and 
three kingfishers were seen together on the riverside 
not a mile from Twickenham. Nay, protection appears 
to include even the strange creatures of our seas, 
for a sea-serpent, doubtless an escaped pet of M. 
de Rougemont’s, has startled the quiet citizens on the 
shores of Cromarty Firth. Invergordon is paralysed. 


With the completion of the works connecting the 
East London and Southwark systems the water difficulty 
in the East End becomes slightly less acute, but the 
problem presented by the shortcomings of the Company 
remains. It is now urged that the Company could not 
have foreseen the drought; but to be prepared for 
emergencies surely was the first duty of a corporation 
charged with so sacred an interest as that of the water 
supply. The Company has had to face drought before, 
and unpleasant experience should have warned them of 
the consequences of unreadiness. If they had spent 
before the drought began the money they have had 
to spend since, the distress would not have de- 
veloped into famine. Why were not the works neces- 
sary to connect the East London and Southwark 
systems put in hand weeks, if not months, earlier than 
they were? If dividends were not the consideration, 
then there was an appalling lack of foresight. On 
whatever ground the failure of the Company to meet its 
obligations to the consumer may be explained, the 
reflection is equally serious. From the public point of 
view there is little to choose between dividend-grabbing 
and inability to foresee probabilities. The experience 
of East London during the past two months has mate- 
rially strengthened the case for taking the water supply 
of the metropolis out of the hands of private com- 
panies. 

It may be advisable to'warn M. de Rougemont’s 
friends that it is unwise of them to refer to the Paul du 
Chaillu controversy, as that tells against them. Du 
Chaillu was discredited because naturalists proved that 
his own gorilla skins contradicted his published account 
of how he acquired them. It is now generally known 
that du Chaillu’s story was rewritten at home in order 
to render it sensational. Dr. Grey and Walker detected 
the mis-statements, and the whole of du Chaillu’s 
narrative was accordingly dismissed as unreliable. 
Perhaps De Rougemont may be explained as an 
Australian du Chaillu. 
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The question whether mountain climbing is a danger- 
ous sport has received another definite answer. The 
sad accident in which Mr. Aston-Binns and a Swiss 
guide lost their lives on the: Aiguilles des Charmoz 
leaves no doubt of the perils which perpetually menace 
even the most experienced of mountaineers. One of 
the two slipped on the hard smooth ice of the Couloir 
glacier and was precipitated down the side into a 
crevasse, dragging his companion with him. The 
details are simple enough; and they show conclusively 
that even the best climber must carry his life—and 
unfortunately the lives of others as well—constantly in 
his hand. 


The appearance of Sir William Harcourt in the 
columns of the ‘* Times,” flourishing a ponderous birch 
and playing tutor to the whole bench of Bishops, is 
singularly amusing. It would seem that his ex- 
periences in the House of Commons last session have 
only whetted his appetite for theology and eccle- 
siastical law, and that his holiday has been spent in 
studying Acts of Uniformity and other such light 
literature. As the result of his studies we gather that 
“‘the pretentions on the part of Convocation, of con- 
claves of prelates, of individual Bishops or priests, to 
practise or to license departures from the formularies 
prescribed by law is a usurpation which is in direct 
contravention of the whole aim and scope of the 
Reformation.” Yet, notwithstanding the terrible 
results which, in prophetic spirit, Sir William declares 
will happen if the aim and scope of the Reformation 
is thus evilly entreated, the bishops have actually, 
he assures us, been guilty of this naughtiness. 
He even goes so far as to say, but the phrase is more 
characteristic of the political platform than of the study, 
that ‘‘ lawlessness is rampant in the Church.” To 
the dispassionate observer it is perfectly clear that the 
chief ‘‘ rampant” thing on the ecclesiastical horizon is 
Sir William himself standing with his birch on ‘‘ the 
Rock of the Reformation.” Were it not for the 
laughter it would provoke, this latest pose of our 
buckram reformer would make an excellent piece of 
sculpture for the front of Exeter Hall or Mr. Kensit’s 
shop in Paternoster Row. 


When Mr. Justice Darling bullied a jury into 
sentencing the poor woman Robson to death we told 
him that he was beginning too early. We reminded 
him that he was quite unintelligent and had neither 
learning nor experience, and had indeed only won his 
post and salary by performing services, as a party hack, 
which no man with any hopes of achieving political 
distinction would condescend to perform. Despite this 
warning, and the other warning implied in the prompt 
reprieve granted to Robson, this newest judge is again 
playing the little Jefferies. A wretched girl called 
Shoesmith, seduced and then forsaken, threw her chilé 
into a pond in a moment of desperation and immediately 
after tried without success to save it. Her counsel 
rightly contended that a verdict of manslaughter was 
the fiercest that could be brought in; but Mr. Justice 
Darling, anxious, apparently, to masquerade again 
in that theatrical disguise, the black cap, pressed upon 
the jury the necessity of a verdict of murder; and he 
had his way and the distinction of sentencing another 
poor girl to death. Shoesmith has also been reprieved; 
though the sentence of penal servitude for life does little 
credit to the Home Secretary’s courage and humanity. 
We are hoping that the death ‘sentence will also be 
commuted in the case of Viney. 


The Bishop of Lichfield has dealt with the ritual con- 
troversy in the charge recently delivered to the Synod of 
his diocese; and his utterance strikes us as about the 
fairest and most sensible thing we have seen on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Legge takes a moderate and judicial line which 
ought to win the acceptance of all but a few extremists 
on either side. The Bishop disallows the reservation 
of the sacrament, the ‘‘ ceremonial” use of incense, 
celebration without the prescribed number of com- 
municants, the observance of ‘‘ fancy” saints’ days and 
commemorations not in the calendar, invocation of 
saints, and the imposing of any condition (z.e., abli- 
gatory confession) before baptism, confirmation and 
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communion. Additional services must be sanctioned 
_ by the Bishop. Prayer for the dead he would appear 
' to admit, but only after the primitive model, and in 
‘entire accordance with the spirit of the Prayer-book. 
‘We especially agree with his criticism upon doctrinal 
. books intended for children. 


The; “‘ Times,” still in ecclesiastical mood, lately 
admitted .a.letter from Mr. Arthur Clayden, asking ‘‘ Is 
Nonconformity a declining power ?” and answering his 
own question, as an old Nonconformist, in the affirma- 

. tive... Mr. Carvell Williams controverts Mr. Clayden’s 
statement in the ‘‘ Daily News,” and other corre- 
spondents follow suit, including Mr. Howard Evans 
with his inevitable statistics. We should have thought 
there was no sort of doubt that Mr. Clayden is 
right ; but we'are inclined to agree with him that the 
decline of Dissent is not a thing to be glad of. Dissent 
has its unlovely side, but in religion, as in other things, 
‘the public get the best service when there is compe- 
tition for their support. 


A manifesto has been issued by the Bishops of London 
and Rochester advocating denominational teaching in 
the London Board schools. It has already been stated 
by the Vice-President of the Council that the religious 
teaching in the Board schools of the metrapolis is in- 
comparably superior to that of the Voluntary schools 
-in the same district. The Bishops would, therefore, 
have employed their time much more usefully in im- 
proving defects at home. But why teach children doc- 
trine at all? We are not acquainted with a single 
adult schoolmaster who can make head or tail of half 
the tenets of the Church of England, and we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that a parrot-like repetition 
of the Athanasian Creed would be of the slightest 
moral benefit to the poor little children on whom the 
Bishops propose to inflict it. 


For all the attention that our business men seem to 
pay to them, the reports of our Consuls might almost 
as well not be written at all. If it were otherwise, and 
there were sufficient enterprise amongst our traders to 
respond to suggestions, we might consider it worth 
while to call attention to the facts set forth in the re- 
port of our Consul in Mexico. He tells us that there 
are ‘‘ openings for British trade to be pushed in mining 
and agricultural machinery,” that ‘‘ the manufacture of 
printing presses and printers’ type in the United States, 
where almost all the supply used in Mexico is imported 
from, is controlled by a trust, with the result that prices 
are extremely high, thus opening a good field for com- 
petition,” and that ‘‘the activity in building offers a 
good prospect for the sale of first-class furnishing 
hardwares, which are scarcely procurable here at all, 
the class of article usually being of inferior quality and 
mainly of German manufacture.” 


The good man seems to write without much hope, as 
if he were quite conscious that in imparting this most 
valuable information he was casting pearls before 
swine. ‘‘In almost every report I have written on 
Mexico,” he says, plaintively, ‘‘I have called attention 
to the absence of English houses of business here, and 
the impossibility of really pushing English trade with- 
out them, in view of the keenness of competition from 
_ other countries.” 


The Local Government Board is not always happy in its 
communications to local authorities. A piece of advice it 
has just been distributing strikes us as extremely foolish. 
Local authorities may spend money on insurance against 
claims under the new Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

One would think that in such a matter the discretion of 

local bodies as to whether the conditions of their ser- 
vants’ work involved risk under the Act might be left 
-unhampered. But the Board thinks not, and has given 
_ a warning that it will be part of the auditor’s duty to 

consider this point in each case, and to allow payment 
only when the conditions of employment are such as to 
involve risk. The auditor, forsooth! That an auditor 
should be an expert at accounts we are well aware, but 
whoever, outside the Local Government Board, heard 
of him as an expert upon the practical and industrial 
side of local administration ? 
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SIR GEORGE GREY. i 


[% Sir George Grey,’ the self-willed, far-sighted, 
liberal-minded Imperialist, has disappeared a terror 
and a reproach to Downing Street. Had the infirmities 
of eighty years permitted him to take part in the 
Diamond Jubilee procession, he would have shared 
with the Queen herself the honours of the occasion. 
He was essentially a man of action. It is true, the 
last time the present writer met him, he suggested 
not so much the man of action as the student. His 
tall slim figure was bent, he was almost inarticulate, 
and at its best his voice was frequently inaudible. 
His modest manner was certainly not that of a man 
who had moulded the destinies of nations. Yet 
Sir George Grey probably did more than any one 
individual to stem the tide of disintegrating forces 
which threatened to break up the Empire fifty years 
ago. But for him it is conceivable there might be no 
British India, no South Australia, no New Zealand. no 
South Africa, as we know them to-day. Fearless of 
responsibility, he never hesitated to disobey orders from 
Downing Street when compliance would be neither wise 
nor patriotic. His courage in the Council Chamber 
and on the battle-field were equally great. Rabidly 
Conservative in regard to the Empire as a whole, he 
was an extreme Radical in regard to its parts; and if 
some of the Colonies to-day are the most advanced 
communities under the sun, they may trace their emanci- 
pation largely to Sir George Grey. For a quarter of a 
century he was the stormy petrel of the Colonial Office, 
the value of whose profound regrets to day at his 
demise should be gauged by the contents of that 
portion of its archives which refers to the fifties 
and sixties. He snubbed Downing Street, and was 
recalled on two occasions; he did with a handful of 
men what generals in command of armies could not 
see their way to accomplishing, and, having rendered 
services to the Empire which entitled him to the highest 
preferment, he threw up the struggle in disgust, and 
was content to become a mere politician in a self- 
governing Colony, a position in which his failure was 
as complete as was his triumph in the higher posts. — 
That this is not an extravagant estimate a few facts 
will serve to show. Grey was appointed Governor 
of South Australia at a time when the Colony was zx 
extremts. The exchequer was empty, population was 
slender and confined to Adelaide, the revenue amounted 
to a bare third of the expenditure, and chaos reigned 
supreme. Grey ruthlessly cut down expenditure— 
he reduced his own salary from £1000 to £,600—drove 
the people on to the land, paid the debts of his 
predecessor, and generally set the Colony on its legs. 
Downing Street rewarded him by repudiating bills which 
he necessarily incurred. A fitting commentary on the 
meanness of the Imperial Government was supplied a 
little later when Grey was dispatched to New Zealand 
to grapple with troubles brought about by administra- 
tive stupidity on the one hand and land-grabbing by 
the Colonists on the other. Grey’s first act was to 
arrest and imprison on board a man-of-war the re- 
doubtable Raupuraha, who died of chagrin. The 
Coloniai Office drafted a Constitution for New Zealand. 
A very few minutes’ study convinced Grey that the 
Imperial Government had not grasped the elements of 
the situation, that the Act was a gross breach of faith 
with the natives, and that its adoption would mean a 
desperate race feud. He suspended it. His temerity 
in the opinion of those who know New Zealand best, 
saved the Colony. But Downing Street waxed wroth, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, then at the head of the 
Colonial Office, refused to receive him on his return tc 
England. But, once again, trouble compelled the 
Colonial Office to turn to him for help, and the very 
Colonial Minister who would not give him audience 
was glad to give him a commission to go to the Cape. 
As in New Zealand, so in South Africa he was speedily 
called upon to uphold the honour of the Empire, which 
Downing Street held cheap. As he had refused to go 
behind the Maori Magna Charta—the treaty of Waitangi 
—so he now restored to the Hottentots who had served 
as soldiers the pensions to which they were entitled. 
It was an unpleasant pill for Downing Street, but Grey 
administered it relentlessly. A Kaffir war, aimed at 
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the extermination of the whites, was threatened. The 
British General demurred to certain orders given by 


Grey on the score that his forces were inadequate. 


Grey took strong measures, and by a ruse captured the 


“whole body of Kaffir leaders. For the 50,000 savages 


thys reduced to impotence, Sir George found peaceful 
employment and so saved further trouble. News 
reached him that the Mutiny had broken out in India. 
He took upon himself the responsibility to order the 
transports then at the Cape, en roude for China, to make 
for Calcutta, He practically denuded the Cape of 
troops, dispatching them and what provisions he could 
scrape together to India. Lord Malmesbury’s opinion 
was that Sir George Grey’s action saved the position. 
In assisting to save India, he knew that he risked the 
Cape. He therefore interviewed the Kaffir chiefs and 
put them on their honour not to attack the white 
settlers whilst the troops were away. Not a man of 
them broke his word. 

For once Downing Street approved. But it was 
unlikely that so enlightened and enterprising a spirit 
would remain for long in the good graces of a depart- 
ment whose mission was to strangle Colonial progress 
with red tape. Sir George Grey saw that the Imperial 
Government was making a mistake in permitting South 
Africa to be divided up into separate communities. He 
advocated South African federation. In New Zealand 
he had introduced a tentative federalism. There werea 
Central Government and a series of Provincial Govern- 
ments. Those who study the New Zealand arrangement, 
may have their doubts as to whether a similar system 
would have worked in South Africa. In New Zealand 
it failed, partly because the Provincial Councils were 
dependent for the bare means of subsidence on crumbs 
from the Central Government table and partly because 
the Provincial Governments adopted obstructive tactics 
on questions of vital general interest. In South Africa, 
Grey prepared the way for Union. Downing Street 
regarded the project as madness—a view shared by 
Lord Carnarvon, who twenty years later dispatched 
Froude, the historian, to South Africa to make himself 
ridiculous as an advocate of a plan that was only Grey’s 
plan spoilt. Grey was dismissed the service for 
dabbling in such dangerous schemes, and came 
home only to find that a change of Ministry had 
taken place and that orders were on their way to 
the Cape to reinstate him. On his return he steered 
clear of the federal propaganda, which might have 
rendered Majuba Hill and the Jameson Raid impos- 
sibilities. From the Cape he was sent to rescue 
New Zealand once more from troubles between the 
Maoris and the settlers. The war dragged on, and 
General Cameron, good soldier though he was, made 
absurdly little headway. He and Grey were soon at 
loggerheads. When Grey desired the General to take the 
Wareroa Pah—the strongest post held by the Maoris and 
the key to the position on the West Coast—Cameron 
said he could not do so without large reinforcements. 
Grey took the bull by the horns as usual. He obtained 
the assistance of some three or four hundred soldiers, 
British and Maori, occupied a strong position com- 
manding the Maori fort, captured one of the enemy’s 
intended reinforcements, with the result that the Maori 
garrison promptly fled. Wareroa was taken by the 
Governor’s daring without loss of life. This feat, as 
Mr. W. P. Reeves has said, ‘was justly regarded 
as about the most brilliant of the whole war.” 
Grey’s success embittered his enemies, and for the 
second time the genius of Downing Street rewarded 
him with dismissal. One wonders why the Jacks in 
Office did not impeach him for thwarting their incom- 
petence. 

Grey’s complaint always was that statesmen at home 
seemed incapable of realising what the British Empire 
was. Had opportunity served, it can hardly be doubted 
that he would have made an effort to put the Empire ona 
federal basis. His ideal was a federation based on the 
most popular of institutions. He would have created 
the smallest of local units for administrative purposes, 
and have given counties, countries and the Empire 
itself, parliaments in their respective degrees. To do 
this he would have placed the whole Empire in the 
crucible. He once seriously suggested that existing Acts 
of the British Parliament giving constitutions to the 
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Colonies should be repealed, in order that the Colonies 
might create new ones on any lines they like, subject 
only to the common needs of the Empire. His devotion 
to the cause of Imperial Federation, his readiness to go 
further and advance the cause of Anglo-Saxon union, 
was the more remarkable in that he was so keen a 
believer in the new as opposed to the old. He depre- 
cated the introduction of old-world institutions in the 
new world. Such freedom as exists in Europe he re- 
garded as largely the result of the example set by the 
Colonies. They have been the principal political 
laboratories of the century. 


MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
[BY AN ACQUAINTANCE. | 


A® Mr. George Wyndham has been appointed Under- 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, it is worth the 
while of the public to form some sort of judgment as to 
what is to be hoped or feared from Mr. Wyndham. 
The illustrated papers are pretty sure to tell the world 
this week or next that Mr. Wyndham is a very hand- 
some man, that he is considered by ladies to be the 
best-looking man in the House of Commons. He is 
only thirty-three ; tall and slight, with well-cut features 
and fine eyes, to which long lashes give an air of gentle- 
ness; he is sympathetically courteous too,. and has 
besides that sincerity of speech which generally accom- 
panies good brains. But Mr. Wyndham’s physique 
does not help us much towards an understanding of his 
character. 

Let us therefore first take what every one knows 
about him. He is an ardent Imperialist, the defender 
on the South African Committee of Mr. Rhodes, and 
the other day he made a speech at Dover declaring that 
Lord Salisbury’s policy of the ‘‘ open door” in China 
was the only possible policy. Mr. Wyndham did not 
say this out of ignorance ; he is a man of brains and 
of reading—his edition of Plutarch was excellent— 
and if he supported Lord Salisbury’s policy in this 
downright fashion, he must have done it for 
personal ambition. We are not of those who hold 
that personal ambition in a statesman is a sin. The 
able, practical man is ambitious as the poet is eager to 
write verses or an athlete to jump or run—functional 
activity to the strong is in itself a pleasure. Mr. 
Wyndham’s ambition so far has been for the Empire 
rather than for himself; he has been one of the few 
Imperialists who believe that conquest condones crime 
and that the end sanctifies the means ; perhaps, there- 
fore, he said to himself, ‘‘ In the interests of the Empire 
I am the proper man to be Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and therefore I must swallow Lord Salisbury’s 
foolish shibboleth of the ‘open door’: once in office, 
I shall do my best to inspire my chief with a resolute 
and daring Imperialism.” This may have been Mr. 
Wyndham’s argument to himself, but we confess it 
does not inspire us with confidence. His Imperialism 
is honest enough, no doubt. He has a genuine 
love of England’s reputation and a genuine® admira- 
tion for the greatness of the Empire. But the man 
who is pliable enough at this time of day to defend the 
discredited policy of the ‘‘ open door” will scarcely be 
strong enough to influence Lord Salisbury. 

For like all weak men Lord Salisbury is as obstinate 
asa mule. Those of us who remember his conflict with 
Lord Randolph Churchill will also remember that it was 
mere obstinacy without reticence or purpose or dignity 
that at the very last pulled him through by what was 
nothing but the hazard of circumstance. And this 
man, whose obstinacy is his conscience, whose very 
soul is love of place and power, and whose single policy 
is a cautious cynicism that waits on events, is not likely 
to be influenced greatly by young Mr. Wyndham. 
Nor will Mr. Wyndham press him unduly, much less 
throw up his office as a protest against some indefen- 
sible surrender of British interests. No, the Prime 
Minister and his subordinate in the House of Commons 
will work together harmoniously, and it will be 
Mr. Wyndham who will be influenced by Lord 
Salisbury and who will from day to day grow 
more like his chief. And yet no better choice than Mr. 
Wyndham could be made in the present House of 
Commons. He has ability and reading, a very consider- 
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able power of speech and a still greater gift asa writer ; 
he is a product too of the modern spirit of expansion 
that seems likely to determine the policy of England for 
the next half-century-—altogether the best candidate for 
the office in the Lower House. And if we cannot hope 
much from Mr. Wyndham in his present position it is 
because his power will be limited by the weakness of 
Lord Salisbury, and his daring enfeebled by Lord 
Salisbury’s fears. Were he Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs instead of Under-Secretary it is possible— 
probable even—that he would make for himself a great 
reputation; but alas! the Old Man of the State sits 
upon his shoulders and crushes him to weakness. The 
worst of life is that greatness is not catching; a 
Bismarck leaves neither successors nor imitators, but 
cowardice and adroitness in evasion are contagious, and 
so a Salisbury may infect a generation. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


HE Congress season has set in with its usual 
severity, and the clerical variety of the species will 
shortly assemble at Bradford under the Presidency of 
the Bishop of Ripon. The Church Congress seems to 
maintain its vitality, in spite of the fact that it is no 
more than an academic debate, without any real 
official or executive power. It forms a useful safety- 
valve, and affords an opportunity for a little harmless 
ecclesiastical dissipation, with the chance of meeting 
old friends, and of hearing one or two big Church guns 
hold forth. The real permanent value of the Congress, 
we imagine, lies in the stimulus it undoubtedly gives to 
local Church life and philanthropic agencies; and in the 
bringing together of men of widely differing opinions 
on one platform. The life of a country parson is 
usually one of much intellectual isolation; he seldom 
has the opportunity of meeting educated men who read 
and think. The result is that the fixed clerical tendency 
to get into a groove becomes accentuated, and his habit 
of dogmatism develops into a disease. The Church 
Congress, when it comes into his diocese, gives him 
the chance of getting a much-needed mental douche. 
He hears his own opinions challenged, his ways of work 
criticised, his historical positions questioned, by men at 
least as competent to form sound views on these 
matters as himself. He gets all kinds of fresh hints 
and suggestions, which may bear good fruit in his 
parish. He learns that there are good men in all 
schools of thought, and that his own particular party 
has no monopoly of brains or common sense or know- 
ledge of the world. And he goes back to his village 
with new ideas, freshened by contact with men from all 
parts and all parties, and by the consciousness of having 
been in touch with a wider and larger life. 

With this view of the true functions of the Church 
Congress, we do not think it is of very serious im- 
portance what subjects are chosen for debate ; and, as 
a fact, they vary little from year to year. Several 
hardy annuals appear upon the Bradford programme ; 
and it is scarcely likely that anything fresh will be said in 
regard to such well-worn matters as Sunday observance 
or Church music. It is to the credit of Congress-goers 
that the heavy subjects, such as Biblical criticism or 
historical research, seldom fail to attract large meetings ; 
and the Subjects Committee has been fortunate in 
securing papers from scholars so competent to discuss 
the study of the Bible in the freshest lights as Professor 
Armitage Robinson, Dr. Robertson of King’s College, 
and the Warden of Keble. The Congress being this 
year held in Yorkshire, it is fitting that the discussion 
at the opening meeting should deal with the share of 
Yorkshire and the Columban mission in the evangeli- 
sation of Europe. The Bishop of Bristol and Professor 
Collins may be trusted to make the most of their 
interesting text. Something worthy of notice should 
also come out of the discussion on ‘‘The Church and the 
Nation.” 

The Bishop of Ripon is the president, and though he 
is not likely to have very much to say, he will say what 
there is with unfailing fluency and vivacious charm of 
manner. He is credited with learning by heart his 
sermons and speeches, a method adopted by most of 
the great Continental preachers, though less common in 
England. Whether Dr. Boyd-Carpenter will prove 
strong enough to keep the Congress in order is some- 
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what doubtful, and if he values his peace of mind he 
will be wise to take precautions beforehand against the 
threatened Kensit invasion of the meeting. If the man 
from Paternoster Row does make his appearance there 
will be a row royal, for the High Churchmen, justly 
shocked at the irreverence and profanity which he has 
stirred up, are determined that he shall not be heard. 
If we remember right, it was at a Church Congress that 
he commenced his present campaign, by jeering and 
hooting at the clergy as they were entering church for 
the opening service. 

We notice that the Bradford Committee have very 
sensibly given up the sectional meetings, except in the 
evenings, when there are to be separate gatherings for 
women. In one programme before us those invited to 
these meetings are classified as ‘‘ married women,” 
‘‘young ladies,” and ‘‘ young women,” a vulgar and 
snobbish distinction, recalling that of the parson who 
announced a confirmation class on Mondays for 
** gentlemen,” on Tuesdays for ‘‘men.” We wonder 
who is responsible for this precious piece of ecclesiastical 
gigmanity! It has been altered, we observe, in the 
latest edition of the programme. The title of ‘‘working- 
men’s meeting” appears to have been discarded in 
favour of ‘‘men’s meeting,’’ but we understand that 
special efforts are being made to secure the attendance 
of workmen. A Committee of Bradford artizans has, 
it is said, undertaken to carry out the arrangements, 
including a personal canvass of the whole town. 
This meeting will be addressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, among other speakers; and it is 
proposed to maintain the Workmen’s Committee 
as a permanent working body, with the view of ar- 
ranging a similar meeting in Bradford every year. 
A local Trade Union leader, Mr. George Hawkins, 
appears among the speakers who are to address the 
Congress on the relations of capital and labour. 
This is of itself sufficient to show how immensely the 
Church of England is advancing in the great towns, 
where she was supposed to be weakest thirty years ago. 
She is weakest now in the country parishes, and it is 
there that the battle of Establishment will be decided. 
The Congress might do worse than give some attention 
to this, the most assailable point of the defences of the 
Church. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
Aw Essay IN REALIsTic CRITICISM.—PartT X. 


A™ now the first part of my work is nearly 
done, for at length I may be allowed to run 
through in order the characters in which Shake- 
speare reveals his own personality. In his earliest 
comedy, ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” he is the witty, 
voluble, mirthful Biron, a youthful poet rather than 
a courtier, interested in language more than in love, 
and typical in all his qualities of the sunny Renaissance. 
In his next comedy, ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Shakespeare is manifestly Valentine. If the play is 
a later play than ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” as I 
assume that it is, the better character-drawing may 
be regarded as the result of practice. In any case, 
Shakespeare, as we are afterwards to know him, is 
better drawn in Valentine than in Biron. Valentine is 
serious almost to melancholy, a lover of an infinitely 
gentle and forgiving nature. The neuropathic weak- 
ness of the poet, too, is indicated in Valentine’s sleep- 
lessness. 

From the very beginning Shakespeare loved to pass 
from extreme to extreme. His ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” is 
all passion; while Lucrece is all virtue. Working in 
the same spirit he gives us in Biron and Valentine the 
two sides of his nature; the poles as it were between 
which his being swung. In Biron we have his joyous 
view of life and life’s activities, the poet’s view ; and if 
Biron instead of playing with love had been still more 
passionately devoted than Valentine, the division be- 
tween the two spheres of mind and mood would have 
been as complete and perfect as it was later between 
Romeo and Hamlet; but Shakespeare was still very 
young and only beginning to learn his art, and so he 
damaged the portrait of Biron by too few strokes and 
confused the portrait of Valentine by too many. For 
just as Biron is meant to be the embodiment of Shake- 
speare’s heart and poetic temperament, the sketch which. 
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was to be later developed in Romeo and Troilus and 
which came to perfect portraiture inthe Duke of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” soValentine isthe incorporation of Shakespeare’s 
character and intellect, the sketch of the melancholy, 
humane and reflective thinker which was elaborated later 
in Jaques and Brutus, and came to perfection in Hamlet 
and Macbeth. Shakespeare never managed to incor- 
porate these two types of poet and thinker in one person; 
those who wish to understand him must remember that 
he is the Duke of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” as certainly as he 
is Hamlet. There is in them no contradictory attribute ; 
the two types complete each other. It would probably 
have been impossible to give the union of these types, 
the complete Shakespeare, in a drama where analysis 
cannot be used: as it is Hamlet stretches' the dramatic 
form unduly. 

After these first two comedies, Shakespeare wrote 
various minor things before the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
which marks an astounding advance in power of 
characterisation. Romeo is plainly the young Shake- 
‘speare himself, the Biron-sketch perfected by passion, 
the poet-lover Shakespeare unveiling himself before the 
twin deities of desire and death. An interval followed, 
in which Shakespeare devoted himself to historical 
plays; he wrote ‘Richard II.,” ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
and ‘‘John,” and then gave us the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” in which he used Lorenzo as his mouth- 
piece to sing lyrics on music and moonlight and 
love. Another interval, also filled up with historical 
plays—the two parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.” and ‘‘ Henry V.” 
—the eponymous hero of which was the young poet’s 
ideal of manhood—and then ‘‘Much Ado,” where 
Shakespeare himself is hardly to be found, though 
Benedick has flashes of him, and ‘‘ As You Like it,” 
in which the melancholy of the reflective thinker — 
Shakespeare’s most characteristic attitude towards life 
in riper manhood—first came to deliberate expression 
in Jaques, who is a Valentine vitalised by selecting art. 
With a characteristic revulsion he next discovered 
his heart to us in the poet-lover, the Duke of 
‘Twelfth Night”—a Romeo grown to serene self- 


-consciousness—and again he turned to things of the 


intellect and elaborated his portrait of Jaques in the 
still nobler Brutus, and then’ throwing off historical 
shackles and the youthful desire to ennoble humanity out 
of all likeness to reality, he gave us his intellectual 
‘maturity at its best in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

The Hamlet period is the most important in Shake- 
‘speare’s art and in Shakespeare’s life. Until he wrote 
“Hamlet” his portraits of himself were all ideal por- 
traits. What faults has Biron, or Valentine, or Romeo, 
or the Duke of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” or Jaques, or Brutus? 
But at length Shakespeare’s poetic illusions were knocked 
out of him by life, and he came to self-conscious- 
ness through suffering. He has been cheated in love 
and friendship by his dearest; his hopes in life have 
all been ruined, and these deceptions have made 
him desire truth as he never desired it before. This 
desire for truth, this passion for reality, forced him to 
deal honestly with himself: he was fain to admit the 
faults and shortcomings. of his own nature, and 
dared for the first time to portray them. He was 
no longer filled with ideal ‘longings, and the supersti- 
tion that he might be in himself a model of perfect 
manhood, which he still cherished in Brutus, fell from 
him. At length he saw that he had become one- 
sided; a poet in whom the humane, hesitating, 
reflective, literary temperament had killed the power of 


-action, and even the wish for revenge; he recognised 


‘that in himself the ‘‘ native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and so he created 
in his masterpiece Hamlet a world-type, while simply 
intent on revealing himself ‘‘in his habit as he lived.” 
But the sufferings that had perfected his art continued 
for years; for years his disappointments and disillusion 
possessed his mind to the exclusion of all other interests, 
and this self-brooding damaged his art. Again and 
again he portrayed himself and his anguish till the 
cries became lyric in ‘‘ Timon” and in parts of ‘‘ Lear.” 


1 I have already drawn attention to the facts that ‘‘ Hamlet” is the 
longest of all Shakespeare’s plays and that Hamlet’s speeches and solilo- 
uies are far longer than those accorded to any other character. In fine 
the action is stopped again and again for Hamlet to explain himself in 
endless monologues. 
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But I must not go too fast. After reaching the 
pinnacle of Hamlet it is likely enough that he wrote 
‘‘Measure for Measure,” a play mainly of observation 
in regard to the characters and in tendency a sort of 
tract against Puritanism. In this play he is the Duke, 
‘the unhurtful opposite” whose anger can never endure 
to punishment and whose purpose wavers perpetually ; 
he also used Claudio who is nothing but a name to 
deliver the splendid lyric on Death. Othello may have 
followed; its hero a sort of idealised Henry V.; its 
characters all creatures of the imagination ; its emotion 
alone real—that absorbing passion and jealousy from 
which Shakespeare had recently suffered, as the Sonnets 
written shortly before teach us. Then Shakespeare 
returned to his own character and his own misery, 
and portrayed Hamlet again in Macbeth, in whom the 
melancholy doubtings have grown to despair. At length 
the personal anguish threatened his reason, and ‘‘ Lear” 
was written. 

**O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 

Keep me in temper; I would not be mad!” 
It cannot be doubted that this cry is from Shakespeare’s 
heart. ‘‘ Lear” is not properly a drama; there is, per- 
haps, no completely realised character in it—even Kent is 
rather a sketch than a portrait—and yet the effect of 
this lyric of despair and madness is_ intensely 
dramatic. The emotion expressed is so tremendous 
that it gives life to the puppets, and we forget to 
question whether the characters are real or not when 
their cries are so poignant and personal. Shakespeare 
must have been recovering when he wrote ‘‘ Lear ;” 
probably the fear of going mad had warned him not to 
indulge further his bitter anger and despair. In any 
case, ‘‘ Lear” shows to me an artistry which is en- 
tirely lacking in Timon’s ravings. If ‘‘ Timon” be later 
as the commentators all affirm, it is a falling-back from 
the wonderful height of ‘‘ Lear” to the lyric outbursts 
that disfigured ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.” 

At length Shakespeare won again to sanity and 
the enjoyment of peaceful hours. Time mitigated his 
sufferings and appeased his bitterness. He took up 
his dramatic work once more in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” 
and ‘‘Cymbeline.” Never again did he give us a 
complex realistic portrait like Hamlet or Macbeth. As 
we have already said, he did not even tax invention in 
the latest fruits of his imagination but took the story 
from some of his earlier comedies. The sense of life’s 
enjoyment is absent from these revisions—the Perdita- 
Autolycus part of ‘‘The Winter’s Tale” alone excepted— 
the hand shows weariness, and with some trivial excep- 
tions the characterisation is slight. In ‘‘Cymbeline”’ 
Posthumus and Imogen live, but Belarius is only Kent 
over again and the other figures are mere abstractions. 
Shakespeare felt this weakness of invention, for in the 
‘* Tempest” he frankly abandoned the attempt to create 
living beings and gave us instead creatures of pure 
fantasy. 

It is a matter of certainty to me that ‘ The 
Tempest” was Shakespeare’s last work. Professor 
Dowden and most of the other commentators represent 
him as going back to Stratford as a sort of un- 
crowned king to enjoy his fortune and his fame in 
the home of his boyhood. Some even talk of his 
playing ‘‘ country gentleman!” My view of the matter 
is totally different from this. No mind ever lived in the 
torture chamber of madness to come back to serene and 
unclouded enjoyment. If there were no positive evidence 
on either side I should still have been forced to assert that 
life had shipwrecked Shakespeare, that there could be 
no chance of real happiness again for the man betrayed 
in Troilus and Othello, maddened in Lear, misanthrope 
in Timon. Bankrupt in hope, and broken in health, 
Shakespeare drew home to Stratford to die. ‘‘ The 
august serenity” of ‘‘ The Tempest” so much extolled 
by the eulogists, is to me the calmness of scarcely- 
beating pulses, the moment of peaceful consciousness 
that comes when the fitful fever of life has done its 
work and the sufferer is near his rest. Who except 
a broken man who desired nothing except peace and 
quiet in which to prolong the last flickerings of life’s 
candle, would have gone from the company of nobles 
and gallants of the Court of James to live in Strat- 
ford, with its open sewers reeking typhoid and its 
fanatic puritan villagers? And this view of mine 
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supported. by Shakespeare’s. own words, The last 
peeches of Prospero are:convincing enough. He will 
first the. nuptial,.of .these our dear belovéd 
solemnised”’;. 
And thence retire.me to my Milan, where 


\ .. Every third thought shall be my grave.” 


Butiwhy. does the Duke speak so despairingly ?—one.asks 
in utter surprise: He has everything a man can wish for, 
and it would suit-the.tone of the drama better were he 
to say thatihe intended to reign in Milan for his subjects’ 

orto’ ensure his: daughter's happiness. A little 
earlier'in the drama indeed he has said (Act iv. 1) that 
he ‘lives: for her:: It plain that Shakespeare’s 
personal feeling ran away with him here and dictated 
the despairing words.. And if any one can still, doubt 
whether this view is right let him read carefully the 
Epilogue' which ‘seems to:have been written to exclude 
all possibility of doubt:—' 

. Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 

..). And what strength I have’s mine own ; 

«Which is most faint.” 
After having ‘‘ pardoned the deceiver,” he adds ; 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant.” 

He has:no- longer the will to work nor the strength ; 
he has. given freedom to the Ariel spirit of poetry and 
said his. last» farewells. to the high past of rivalry, 
endeavour and achievement.. It may well be that after 
a couple of years’ vegetating and rest in Stratford he 
regained sonie measure of health. It is probable that 
he felt well enough when Drayton and Jonson came 
to visit him and break the soulless monotony of his 
daily existence, and it is. likely that their companionship 
excited him even more than the wine drunk: a breath 
of quicker air and the feeble light went out. 

This, then,.is the conclusion of the first part of my 
undertaking; I have shown that Shakespeare has 
painted himself as the protagonist in thirteen 6f his 
chief plays:— — 

- In ** Love’s Labour’s Lost ” he is Biron. 
f ‘* Two Gentlemen of Verona” ,, Valentine. 


»» ** Romeo and Juliet ”’.. », Romeo. . 
yy ** As You Like It” 5» Jaques. 
55° ** Twelfth Night.” », The Duke. 
“* Hamlet” », Hamlet. 
‘* Measure for Measure” The Duke. 
yy Julius Cassar”. Brutus. 
Troilus-and Cressida” Troilus. 
Timon? », Timon. 
‘43 ‘<Cymbeline” Posthumus. 
‘*-The Tempest” », Duke Prospero. 


’ 
These characters can, easily be separated into two types. 
The heart. of the man and his poet’s temperament are 
embodied in Biron, Romeo, Troilus and the Duke of 
‘« Twelfth Night” ; the intellect and character of the 
man are incorporated in Valentine, Jaques, Brutus, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Posthumus, and Prospero. ‘‘ But,” 
some will ask, ‘‘ is it possible that the man we admire 
in Brutus and Hamlet was ever sunk in sensuality 
like Troilus.and the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth Night”? The 
question goes to the heart of the matter, and it is 
necessary here to settle it. Jaques does not appear to 
be a voluptuary ; at first blush one would say that 
sensuality does not harmonise with the melancholy 
thinker type, and it does not in literary art, though it 
does in life.. But we ‘have evidence on the point ; the 
Duke says of Jaques: 

‘* For thou thyself hast been a libertine 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself” ; 

and Jaques admits the impeachment. Hamlet, too, is 
lewd in his talk with Ophelia; the coarseness may be 
in the speech and belong to the time, but the sensuality 
that prompts the words is in the character and forms as 
it were the connecting link between Hamlet and the 
Duke of “‘ Twelfth Night.” 
' Shakespeare has used, too, certain secondary char- 
acters to express his own feelings and opinions, as 


. It.is doubtful whether, this epildgue was written by Shakes or 
not ; but there can be no doubt that it was either written as Professor 
‘Dowden says ‘‘ by some one acquainted with his thoughts” or by some 
one ‘aequaihted’ with his‘later'works. The words of it may be taken 
then as giving ‘in the main. his views ;. his last. despairing cry for mercy 

to me inexpressibly touching and,characteristic. 
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‘* Lorenzo,” in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” ;, Claudio,, 
in ‘f Measure for Measure”; Cassio, in ‘ Othello.” ; 
and Edgar in ‘‘Lear.” The. list. might easily be 
extended; Benedick, as ] remarked in passing, is a. 
mature Biron, and Antony in so far as he is recognisa le, 
at all has the features of Troilus; but I am content to: 
remain within the bounds of assertion that admits: of 
easy. and absolute proof. stich 
_ Will it be possible after this demonstration for any 
one.in the future to hold with Emerson that ‘‘a. 
good reader can in a sort nestle into. Plato’s brain 
and think from thence, but not into Shakespeare’s.. 
We are still out of doors”? It is surely just as. 
possible to nestle into Hamlet’s brain or into Prospero’s. 
brain as into Plato’s ; but it was almost inevitable that 
Emerson should exaggerate the difficulties of the feat ;. 
for there was a side of Shakespeare’s intelligence with 
which Emerson was entirely out of sympathy. The last 
of the great Puritans, as he might be called, the thinker 
who could vilify Rabelais, could have had but scant 
fellow-feeling for Romeo or the Duke of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,” for that poet’s temperament in Shakespeare 
which was in love with love itself, and so possessed. 
with desire of beauty that like the nympholepts of old,. 
the passionate pursuit became a madness. As he him- 
self says :— 
‘* The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” ‘ 

Out of doors, indeed! What fatuity! There is no one 
in all literature whom I know half so well as Shakespeare, 
and no one half so well worth knowing. Others have 
discovered a part of themselves, but this man, thanks to. 
his wonderful union of dramatic and lyric gifts, has. 
revealed himself as.no other was able todo. Cervantes. 
included in himself Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
and between these poles how many more humorous, 
pathetic, noble, and kindly characters that his small 
power of expression prevented him from creating? We 
have to guess at Cervantes’ real nature and infer this 
and that quality from mere indications. But Shake-. 
speare has given us not only Hamlet and Falstaff but 
also Romeo and the Duke of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” a lover 
and poet as well as a thinker and humourist. He 
has painted himself at all ages and in every attitude; 
he has made his opinions into persons and his moods’ 
into tragedies, and yet the critics tell us that all 
his striving at self-realisation was in vain; that we know 
nothing of him. No more bewildering stupidity was 
ever penned. Whoever reads may know our Shakes- 
peare better far than he knows any other of the 
immortals. 

I shall. next deal with his painting of women, and 
then with his sonnets, and lastly with his life; but it 
may be that one or two, or perhaps all of these essays 
will be reserved for publication in book form. It is 
sufficient for me that in this first series of articles I have 
proved that Shakespeare revealed himself in his dramas 
far more completely than in his sonnets. 

FRANK Harris. 


LA CHAISE-DIEU. 


\ \JE had been driving since seven o’clock in the 

morning, and when, after an hour’s rest on the 
way, we reached Chaise-Dieu, the afternoon was already 
beginning. Our road lay along the gradual ascent of 
the plateau which stretches out, in the very heart of 
Auvergne, between the valley of the Allier and the 
valley of the Rhone. Behind us the ranges of the Puy 
de Déme and the Monte Dore traced their delicate lines, 
lavender against a sky of watery blue, their sides shaded’ 
with a transparent rosy mist. From Chaméaue, which 
stands at a height of 2444 feet, the road drops to Le 
Vernet-la-Varenne, then rises again to St. Germain 
’Herme, and, after a little descent, rises almost con- 
tinuously, through the woods about St. Alyre, to the 
height of 3575 feet. This wild and yet gentle country- 
side, once flaming with volcanoes, and now moulded by 
fire into these finer curves, has a charm of soft line and’ 
colour not often to be found in mountainous scenery. 
Wide green undulations flow outward, curve upon 
curve, like great green waves; an eternal flowing, 
wave upon wave, without the abruptness of pause or 
recoil, And this green scatters into infinite shades, 
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the varying greens of grass, the brown of the 
earth, the grey and silver of ripe corn, the yellow 
of corn through which the sickle has passed. At 
every turn it darkens into pine-woods, purple or 
black, rarely green, as they fill up deep hollows, half 
way to the horizon, or close suddenly upon the road, 
chilling the hot sunshine as we pass into their shadow. 
At intervals the pink roofs of a village, the red tiles 
turning ‘rose-colour under the sunlight, nestle among a 
féw trees on the side of a hill, or stand out sharply 
against the bright green of the fields, like a child’s 
village painted with his favourite colours. Little arti- 
ficial pools, built into the ground, from which lines 
radiate across the fields, mere slices in the ground, for 
watering the grass, shine a dull blue; and here and 
there a mist rises from a natural pool. They are already 
at work on a railway which is to spoil this untouched 
country-side, and we come upon horrible mounds of 
earth, ochre and grey, and bands of navvies working 
listlessly. But before and after these signs of modern 
hurry, we pass through tiny villages or by lonely fields, 
in which the women sit at their doors, or on the ground 
beside their goats and cows, working their lace- 
making bobbins with the delicate fingering of accom- 
plished pianists. 

La Chaise-Dieu, as it appeared suddenly, posed 
spectacularly against the sky, across a great space of 
green meadow, reminded me for a moment of the 
Troitsa Monastery, as it appears on its more fantastic 
height at Sergiero. The grey facade of the church, with 
its two low towers, rises out of a cluster of houses, with 
dull red tiles, which seem to press as closely as they 
can about it, with an affectionate homeliness. It-is a 
village like one of the Roman hill-towns, precipitous, 
with houses squeezed into hilly corners; in the very 
midst the church, with its wide grey steps, its facade 
desecrated by a modern clock; beiow a glimpse of the 
plain at the end of a steep street; women sitting at 
their doors, making lace; or a few visitors from the 
department passing with their photographic apparatus, 
or lingering at the café door opposite ; a few chasseurs. 
Around and behind the church once stood the vast 
Benedictine Abbey, the Casa Dei, founded in the early 
part of the eleventh century, which, under the later rule 
of Pope Clement VI., the second Avignon Pope who died 
there, and of Richelieu, its titular abbot, possessed the 
whole country we had traversed, then mainly forest. 
The church, gothic of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with but two sides still remaining of its 
cloister, suffered greatly at the time of the Revolution, 
when the spires were pulled down, the plate and relics 
stolen, the glass of the windows broken, the statues 
from all the niches of the great doorway, and almost all 
the small figures from the arch above the door, de- 
stroyed. The whole face has been battered off from the 
statue of Clement VI., in the centre of the doorway, 
and a stone mask absurdly stuck on to replace it. The 
white marble figure of the Pope, on his tomb in the 
choir, and two other recumbent figures in the ambula- 
tory, have been mutilated ; and the admirable Danse 
Macabre, scratched in with black on red ground, which 
runs along the outer wall of the choir, has been half 
effaced. But the real charm of the place has, one 
may suppose, but increased with time. Looking from 
the high altar, the choir, enclosed within its high walls, 
half-way to the low vaulting of the nave and aisles, 
presents a singular harmony of sombre colours, the 
grey brown of the fourteenth century stalls passing into 
the faded yellow of the early sixteenth century tapes- 
tries hung above them, a yellow dimly spotted with 
blue, red and black, and from that into the faintly 
yellow grey of the pillars, and the deeper yellow grey of 
the vault. By an effect in which time has been partly 
the artist, infinite splendours seem to have been re- 
pressed, with learned subtlety into that dim magnificence 
of colour. 

And in the tapestries, as I sought out their whole 
imagery, what pictorial sense, what invention, at times 
what delightful humour! They tell the Biblical history 
of the world, from Adam to Christ, with a glimpse of 
the Last Judgment. Three large tapestries mark the 
two ends and the middle of the choir; in one of them 
Joseph piesusly counts his beads over the cradle of the 
newly born infant; another has a magnificent peacock ; 
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in the third, a bright figure in the foreground, like a 
young Florentine, jauntily carries an arquébuse infront 
of the Crucifixion. Everywhere:there is a luxury of 
robes, of head-dresses, of decorative trees atid flowers 
and animals, a profusion of gold crowns, and golden 
vessels, and carved sepulchres, and Roman arches. An 
Adoration of the Magi distinguishes. delightfully. be- 
tween the three kings: the old king with bald headiand. 
long grey beard, wearing an ermine: cape, who kneels 
at the foot of the infant; the white face:of the young 
king with his long and straight pale gold hair iand 
furred cloak; and, at the back, the black face : of 
Balthasar, wearing great gold ear-rings. . Kings. and 
captains have for the most part, like thé king. who 
shuts Daniel into the den of lions, long. black: hair ‘and 
beard; and Balaam, a splendid figure wearing an 
immense red hat, is black-bearded like:.these royal 
persons ; he leans over the head.of the ass: with. his 
whip in the air, and the ass opens its mouthi to speak, 
while an exquisite little angel looks down: smilingly, 
holding the uplifted sword. _A queen; ‘Esther, kneels 
before Ahasuerus, wearing the Saracen henna above her 
crown; and a king and queen sit side by side, Solomon 
and the Beloved (or is it the Queen of Sheba ?), he dressed 
as an early French king, with the thin melancholy face 
of St. Louis, she a piquant, :delicidus. little person, 
dressed in red, with a fantastic crown of gold; she 
looks at him sideways out of her malicious. eyes, 
showing their whites as she turns them in an enigmatical 
smile; but he is already weary of that:and of all.other 
vanities. In a delicious, artificial orchard of apple- 
trees and daisies, opening out of a ‘panel in. which 
angels surround an empty tomb, Christ..appears to 
Mary Magdalen. A royal cloak is wrapped about him, 
gold embroidered upon red, lined with red, which floats 
in windy folds about his shoulders ; -he draws a golden 
fold tightly across his body for a covering. In his left 
hand he holds a spade, with his right hand he blesses 
her. She kneels, certainly not mistaking him for the 
gardener, in spite of the spade which’ the ingenious 
artist has put into his hand; she holds id her thands a 
golden cup, from which she lifts the cover. She is 
dressed like a court lady, with a great curled héad-dress 
of pale gold colour, long white bishop’s sleeves,’a red 
outer skirt opening over an inner skirt of grey and 
gold; and she is tiny and delicate, under her long 
trailing robes, and kneels daintily among the daisies 
and the green and yellow leaves. 

In the first panel one had seen Eve beside the serpent, 
under the eye of God, covering herself with fig-leaves, 
while her yellow hair, flowing 6ut over her. bent arm, 
covers Adam, as he stands behind. her.. In the last 
panel Christ sits on a rainbow, holding across his 
shoulders a sword which fiowers into.a lily, the hilt 
pointing to his left, while the dead rise out of the earth, 
the just passing over a floor of daisies towards a gate- 
way through which a procession is already moving, the 
sinners falling into the prompt hands of a goat-horned, 
bat-winged demon who tears them asunder; while 
above, the Devil, a grotesque figure with a swine’s 
face, circled by a serpent, holds a black sceptre, ending 
in a lash: tongues of flame rise behind him. It is as a 
somewhat ghastly prelude to this vision of judgment 
that the Dance of Death presents itself, on the reverse 
of the wall on which these tapestries are hung. The 
preternaturally long skeleton which agitates its fleshless 
limbs, threateningly or caressingly, between figure after 
figure—a dainty warrior, a solid burgher, a nun, youth 
and age, wealth and poverty—draws together a series 
of types, vigorously defined, in the unity, the blank 
level, to which death may be said to reduce life. Worn 
and battered, they fade off the very wall, which. was to 
perpetuate their mortality, into the ghosts themselves. | 

Evening had begun when we started ‘to drive back, 
and it was under a new aspect that we saw the long 
road whitened and darkened by the moonlight. . It 
whitened the distant pines, which had been black under 
the sunlight, to a bluish grey; it darkened the pines 
that we passed through to a blackness fantastically 
streaked’ with white about the roots, ‘Once at the 
bottom of a low slope, two girls, who were keeping 
watch over their goats, joined hands and began to 
swing one another round, as in‘a rvonde of youug 
peasants in some painter’s Arcadia. “We made our own 
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little Arcadia, gipsy-fashion, half-way home, with a 
bright fire made out of stolen brushwood lighting up 
the straight trunks of the pine-trees, through which we 
could just see the moon, on the other side, as we lay 
around the fire having our dinner ideally. Then more 
woods, St. Alyre, but vaguely distinguishable in the 
shadow, and again the long road. St. Germain nestled 
into its hollow under the moonlight, its walls whiter, 
its roofs a darker red than we had seen them before; a 
church-spire rose out of the cluster of roofs, from which 
a clock struck the hour ; the little dark fountain in the 
irregular square dripped faintly. Black clouds had 
begun to rise over the mountains, hurried forward by 
a strong wind, and these clouds seemed to be drawn 
rapidly over the whole sky, like a curtain, till they 
blotted out the moon, which shone against them with a 
fiery whiteness. Rain set in before we reached Le 
Vernet-la-Varenne, and after that the whole country 
was washed out in a dripping mist, grey and wet to the 
end of the journey. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE JOYS OF ALP CLIMBING. 


~ some criticisms of mine uttered in this journal 
a few weeks ago may possibly be used against 
Alp climbing, I should like to say a few words now 
on the secret of the charm which this sport has ex- 
ercised over men of every kind. For it is to be noted 
that the men who have felt the fascination have been 
some of the ablest Englishmen of the present century. 
Professor Tyndall came very near to being the 
conqueror of the Matterhorn, fell over 1000 feet in an 
avalanche, and finally built himself an eyrie in one of the 
high places of the Alps. Mr. Leslie Stephen is hardly 
less devoted to the mountains than to books. The 
Rev. Llewellyn Davies was, I believe, the conqueror 
of the Dom. The present membership of the Alpine 
Club includes distinguished men from every branch of life 
—lawyers like C. E. Mathews, doctors like Dr. Savage, 
and writers like Mr. Douglas Freshfield and Mr. C. T. 
Dent. It is plain that we cannot lightly dismiss a sport 
which has gained the devotion of a body of men like 
this. Professionalism, at any rate, has not laid its taint 
on this sport. And there is scarcely a famous climber 
who has not been distinguished in other ways. Mr. 
Edward Whymper is not only an intrepid climber but 
also a distinguished engineer. Mr. Mummery, who 
died in the Himalayas, was a writer and lecturer of no 
mean ability, while Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hereford 
George are both distinguished teachers at Oxford. 
What, then, is the fascination, how is it that the world 
seems to be divided into two camps—those who have 
fallen under its sway and those who deride it from the 
beginning? There are, of course, certain obvious 
things to say. We may talk at length about the 
advantages of mountain air. But that, after all, can be 
obtained without risking your neck. Now that there is 
a railway up to the Gorner Grat the Londoner and the 
Parisian will be safely transported in herds up to an 
atmosphere which is quite sufficiently rarefied for their 
purpose; and when that monstrous undertaking, the 
Jungfrau railway, is finally completed, and the danger 
of sardine tins once and all added to the perils above 
the snow line, this argument for climbing will have 
finally disappeared. What will happen when this last 
engineering enormity is perpetrated? I suppose that 
if mountaineers were possessed of the true modern 
spirit they would just sell their ice axes for old iron, 
spend the profits in taking a railway ticket, and 
voyage up to the heights through the tunnels of the 
Jungfrau. But they will do nothing of the kind. 
They have quite enough dangers to face of their own 
without being exposed to the ignominious horror of 
being choked in a railway tunnel by a fall of rock, or 
swept off the permanent way by an avalanche of ice. 
They will leave these dangers to be faced by their 
anxious relatives. They will take their ropes and axes 
elsewhere, and seek out mountains which still defy the 
engineer. For here we reach two essential elements of 
the sport—the love of adventure and the love of solitude. 
I do not say that these elements exist in all mountain- 
eering ; for a certain amount of activity is to be put 
down in this, as in other matters of life, merely to the 
infection of fashion. But these are tests of the true 
mountaineering spirit. The genuine climber will be hap- 
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piest when he is alone—when he is carrying on his sport 
in a remote country away from the applause of the hotels. 
To him there will be a sensible diminution of pleasure if 
he finds that there is another party on his mountain at 
the same time as himself. He goes to seek the solitude 
of the snows; his deepest joys are to be found in the 
glittering expanse of the snow-field, the mighty curve 
of the glaciers, and the awful silence of the rock summit 
piercing the skies with its ragged spire. To him are 
vouchsafed sights never seen or imagined by dwellers 
in the plain—line on line of mountains, like some frozen 
sea, hushed under the solitary moon ; the march of cloud 
and vapour as they debouch from their night bivouac 
and march in the early morning up the mountain side; 
or, more splendid than all, the mighty war of the ele- 
ments as the thunder roars from peak to peak, and the 
clouds eddy in their wild dance around the mountain 
top. What words can describe those visions? For. 
these are the masonic secrets of the mountaineer, which 
can be communicated to no one outside the craft, and. 
must be seen even to be believed. 

_It is for these things and for no reckless risking of 
life that men like Dr. Hopkinson leave their quiet 
English existence, and seem to the outside world to be 
seized with a kind of madness as they approach the 
mountains. But let us candidly confess that there is 
another aspect of the sport which is almost equally 
important. Mountaineering is pursued very largely 
as a physical exercise. It is not necessary to de- 
fend this to Englishmen. There is no kind of bird or 
beast which Englishmen will not readily massacre in 
order to obtain fine exercise. [t is the pride of 
mountaineers that they cause hurt to none but them- 
selves, and risk injury to no life but their own. And 
yet theirs is an exercise which ranks, I venture to say, 
very high among the modes of developing the human 
body. Ifweare toaccept modern conjectures of human 
origin, we must also admit that climbing exists as a 
suppressed energy in all human beings. The study of 
the human infant has been taken to prove that man is 
naturally a climbing animal; and certainly the clutching 
power of a baby’s foot is the eavy of every rock climber. 
Perhaps with careful development a baby might be 
trained to retain this power, and a new class of climbers 
be evolved. I commend this as a counsel of perfection 
to climbing parents. A short time ago a book was 
produced, in which were contained some interesting 
disquisitions on ‘‘the climbing foot,” and the writer 
proved by photographs that the foot of a good climber 
becomes more prehensile than that of other human 
beings. That alone adds to human power. 

But it is not only the foot that acquires power. In 
watching the Jubilee Procession last year I remember 
being struck by the tremendous superiority of the: 
sailors over the soldiers in the swing of their bodies. 
and the freedom of all their limbs. The explanation is. 
simple. The sailor is a climbing animal. The finest 
servants of London are the members of the Fire 
Brigade. They, too, are climbing animals. As any 
one who has kept an orchard will readily admit, the: 
boy is also a climbing animal. And he who does not 
retain even in later years the desire to climb trees is but 
a decadent child of civilisation. I have some friends 
who spend what time they can spare from climbing 
mountains in climbing poplars. 1 was visiting them 
on one occasion when they took me for an afternoon’s 
enjoyment of this form of sport. I confess that I was 
new to poplars, and that I found them somewhat un- 
nerving, but I recognised the perfect reasonableness of 
the sport, and hope that this mention of it may cause 
it to spread. The latest club calls itself simply the 
‘* Climbers’ Club.” The name is simple and adequate. 
In the absence of mountains there is no reason why this 
club should be at a loss.. Are there not still trees ? 

_To sum up this side of the matter. The charm of 
climbing as an exercise consists in the fact that it gives 
full play to every muscle of the body, that it implies a 
constant call on the resource and judgment of the climber, 
and that, above all, it develops qualities of prudence 
and reserve ; for there is no man who becomes so pru- 
dent as he who takes his life in his hands, and there is 
no man so reserved as he whose lungs are entirely 
occupied by frequent respirations. 

It remains to mention one last and perhaps the most 
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important element of satisfaction in climbing. It is the 
cultivation of comradeship. ‘‘ Most valley-lubbers,” to 
use the expressive Tyrolese phrase, fail to understand 
the reasons which weigh with climbers in a question 
like that of cutting the rope. I speak as one who 
has not been tempted when I say that he is not 
a climber who would not prefer death to cutting the 
rope. When two or three individuals are roped 
together for a mountain ascent each of the party con- 
tributes to a sort of ‘‘ pool” of risk. Each one draws 
from that pool a certain fund of increased security. 
There might be circumstances in which one would be 
safer alone, but on the whole the strength of several is 
greater than that of one. He obtains the advantage of 
being roped with the others, and in his turn he sacrifices 
the chance of safety which he might draw from being 
alone. If he draws the advantage, and then when an 
emergency arises contracts himself out of the bargain 
by cutting the rope, his survival is a breach of contract. 
Perhaps, if the climber were always presented with a 
clear alternative, the case would be different. But in 
nine cases out of ten he will never be able to decide in 
time whether the others will pull him down or he will 
pull them up. Tocut the rope is to decide the doubt 
in his own favour. There was a famous accident on the 
Lyskamm in which a brave guide who could have saved 
himself by cutting the rope was gradually dragged over 
the cornice by a party of several men who had fallen. 
But I doubt not that he hoped to save the others up to 
the very moment of falling himself. At any rate there 
is no man who could wish that he should have returned 
alive. It is this feeling of mutual risk and common 
iability which gives its peculiar strength and beauty to 
Alpine comradeship. It is an old saying that the best 
friendships are the friendships made in danger ; and 
except the friendships of war I suppose there are few so 
deep and enduring as those of Alpine climbing. 
HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE VERACITY OF DE ROUGEMONT. 


Fee years or so ago, when the child-type and 
; pantomime were not yet extinct, a measure of 
popularity was accorded to a story entitled ‘‘ Eyes and 
No Eyes,” in which, by the simple expedient of fantastic 
and far-fetched phrase, our every-day life was skilfully 
distorted to the proportions of the supernatural. The 
striking of a match, the boiling of water, the toilet soap, 
the morning news sheet, would in this way become the 
marvels of some dreamland. And so, from one point of 
view, they undoubtedly are. In a world growing older 
and more sated with the marvellous, we calmly accept 
natural phenomena and scientific inventions that would 
have suggested the evil one to the less sophisticated 
minds of our forebears. The steam engine and tele- 
phone, to ourselves the merest conveniences of modern 
civilisation, would undoubtedly turn the brain of manya 
savage now inhabiting unexploited wastes. But it is 
a strange thing that just as the infinite resources of 
educated mankind are calculated to shock the brain of 
the primitive barbarian, so the untravelled man of cities 
reels with amazement when suddenly confronted with 
the wild marvels of eternal nature. The shark and 
giant squid, every-day sights to the South Sea Islander, 
are all but incredible to the stay-at-home who has not 
seen anything larger than a dogfish or some small cuttle, 
and his first instinct is emphatically to deny their exist- 
ence. If there are, as we recently had occasion to learn, 
folks capable of disbelieving the presence of large sharks 
at our very door, what possibilities of scepticism are not 
opened up by a simple recital of the wonders of nature 
in the Pacific Ocean, where excessive heat and an 
‘inexhaustible food supply conduce to the growth of 
giants? M. de Rougemont is, I fancy, the victim of 
sensational journalism. I have no word to say against 
the magazine that has made him famous, as I know 
nothing of its methods beyond the general programme 
vouchsafed to its readers. But from this alone it may 
_be inferred that the sensational and thrilling are its 
mainstay. Told in matter-of-fact language, and 
deprived of the somewhat startling assistance of the 
artist’s drawings, his story bears, so far, little or 
nothing that need raise a doubt. There is no need to 
-concern ourselves with his dealings with the Anthropo- 
‘logical .section of the British Association beyond 
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expressing regret that a gentleman of such admit- 
tedly vague antecedents should have been called upon 
to address that remarkable body, or that, having been 
so invited, he should have met with so little courtesy 
as to be assured that his papers were a source of dis- 
appointment to the august lovers of the sensational 
there assembled. 

The mass of correspondence that has, however, 
appeared in the daily papers bears in the main upon 
the aforementioned article in the August number of 
the ‘‘ Wide World Magazine.” Such open criticism, 
freely offered and met without flinching, must be matter 
for rejoicing to lovers of the truth in general and to the 
proprietors of that periodical in particular. Perhaps, 
though, de Rougemont himself is the chief gainer. 
This is the age of advertisement, and there can be no 
more effective advertisement of travellers’ tales than to 
throw doubt upon them. Excessive zeal on the part of 
the critics may even open up pleasing vistas of substan- 
tial damages in the libel court. The remarkable 
seamanship of this man returned from the dead has 
already attracted the attention of nautical critics in 
more than one paper. It was too much to expect that 
the navigation, single-handed, of a 40-ton schooner in a 
whirlpool and the subsequent casual hoisting of her 
mainsail in half a gale, related with a curt modesty that 
exceeded judicious bounds, would pass unchallenged. 
It seems, however, quite possible, considering the lapse 
of time and memory and the strange manner in which 
this story was prepared for publication, that details of 
considerable technical value, albeit of only slight general 
interest, may without difficulty have escaped record. 
Pharsalia was not won quite so easily as the famous 
three words of the victor might lead a literal man to 
believe. Nay, even had de Rougemont been acquainted 
with the technicalities of navigation, and had memory 
served him to such purpose, it would be quite legitimate 
for the editor, knowing his public, to make as little as 
possible of the drybones of seamanship and as much as 
possible of the more welcome shark and octopus. If, 
reading between the lines, we imagine the almost super- 
human efforts of a despairing man unwilling to drown, 
it is quite conceivable that that mainsail may have been 
hoisted, even in the face of such fearful odds. There 
remain to us, then, the sober contemplation of de 
Rougemont’s natural history, and the question whether 
his accounts of birds and beasts and fishes contain one 
single episode that cannot be reconciled with what is 
already known. I venture to think that the only 
element of the sensational in this portion of his narrative 
is to be found in the amazing language and illustrations. 
Even the whale (which the author sees through the 
back of his head!) and alligator in his latest instal- 
ment are frankly impossible only in the drawings. 
Admitting that neither writer nor artist have made a 
study of natural history, the discrepancies and errors 
may easily be accounted for. Take seriatim the bare 
facts. A huge squid drags a man and boat beneath the 
surface, and the man is recovered alive; a leopard-seal 
rears up before the astonished gaze of the terrified 
swimmer ; a shark is killed by the planting in its jaws 
of a stake, and its corpse is subsequently ridden back to 
the boat by its captor; pelicans disgorge their fish for 
the castaway to steal; de Rougemont treads on the 
spine of a sting-ray, and rides loggerhead turtles round 
the shallowlagoon. Howdo these simple statements read 
in the picturesque language that fills the ‘‘thrilling” ideal 
of the aforementioned magazine ? The squid becomes an 
octopus, and the artist gives us a veritable octopus with 
at least en arms! (Mr. Louis Becke, by the way, knows 
of one with only szx, for which, I suspect, they would 
pay a heavy price at South Kensington). The leopard- 
seal—unoffending mammal—becomes ‘‘a monstrous 
fish with an enormous hairy head and fierce, fantastic 
moustaches.” The shark is gagged, not with the 
customary stake, but with a ‘pointed skewer,” that 
looks, in the drawing, like a tenpenny nail. The sting- 
ray is confused with the torpedo-ray, a totally different 
member of the order. Either the ray had a serrated 
dagger, capable of inflicting the painful wound he 
received, or else it had the power of giving electric 
shocks. Nature is not so lavish of her brutalities as to 
permit a combination of the two. If spiders had 
wings, it would go hard with the insect world; and a 
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combined sting-ray and torpedo-ray would be a monster 
too formidable for the seas of this earth. Mr. Cornish 
is quite within his “ights in denying that wombats ‘‘rise 
in clouds,” but de Rougemont meant flying squirrels, 
and the error is of slight importance in the discussion. 

I have no desire to underrate the bitterness of de 
Rougemont’s sufferings, or for that matter the interest 
of his story, but I must confess that I am a little dis- 
appointed with the promised revelations, and it is 
difficult to understand how these came to be boomed by 
the scepticism of men presumably capable of judging in 
such matters. How, for instance, came Dr. Forbes to 
deny the presence of flocks of pelicans on those sandpits 
so characteristic of the north Australian coast, when, in 
a single summer trip by the now hackneyed British 
India route, a powerful glass would convince him of 
their reality. How, too, did so old a traveller as 
Louis Becke question the possibility of turtle-riding, a 
method of capture well known at any rate since 
Darwin described it for the benefit of the stay-at-home ? 
These doubts in truth surprise me far more than any- 
thing in the story of de Rougemont, who, leaving aside 
the requirements of the magazine for which he writes, 
states, so far as 1 am able to see, only commonplace 
facts in the highly-coloured language that might be 
expected of a man who has spent half his life amid 
primitive savagery. He has not been treated over 
fairly either, for while the half of his critics complain 
that his inventions verge on the impossible, the other 
half maintain that he records little that was not already 
published by older travellers. As well quibble—and I 
marvel, indeed, that no philologist has yet come forward 
with the objection—over the execrable French in which 
the castaway’s friendly apparition bids him hope! 
M. de Rougemont promised, through his editor, to 
thrill the reading and untravelled public ; and, failing a 
stock of the truly marvellous (a rare brand in these 
jaded times), the best course was to wrap the facts in 
fantastic language elucidated by fantastic drawings. 
Let those who misunderstand my attitude repair to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and watch Roderigo as, playing with 
a fine restraint the part of travelled liar, he keeps the 
foolish court agape with the recital of volcanoes, 
dolphins and other trifles that, in these days of Cook 
and Gaze, evoke no wonderment and barely disturb 
those who placidly browse at the saloon table. To this 
thrilling mariner enter Beatrix, who breaks the spell 
with epithets worthy of a fish-hag, more outspoken, 
though scarce more impolite, than the savants at 
Bristol, 

I would it were possible for me to pay the magazine 
and its new find the willing tribute of disbelief. I 
cannot. I care not whether the hero was born in Paris, 
Panama, or the Ile du Diable. Nor do I tremble, as I 
should wish, at the meeting, promised by Sir George 
Newnes, between de Rougemont and Jensen (shades of 
Livingstone and Nansen!), which will doubtless be 
consummated in good time. But I gladly congratulate 
the magazine on the glory thus early shed on its refined 
pages and the ‘‘ Chronicle” on its ingenious and not, I 
hope, unprofitable pzéce de resistance for the end of the 
holidays. AYLMER POLLARD. 


REACTIONARY SCIENCE. 


HE 1898 meeting of the British Association is 
done with, and the great disappointment of the 
Presidential address is a thing of the past. To those 
interested in the ultimate problems of nature the 
election of Sir William Crookes to the Presidency was 
more than a routine and ephemeral recognition of his 
distinguished place in the hierarchy of science ; from 
his rip¢é knowledge and his curious and adventurous 
imagination we expected a daring excursion into those 
regions where experimental methods fade into meta- 
physics, into that borderland where the jagged frontier 
of knowledge stretches into the unknown. In the latter 
part of this century, chemists have offered us a shadowy 
dream with the slightest skeleton of substantial fact, of 
a theory of the elements comparable with the nebular 
hypothesis of worlds and the evolutionary conception of 
organisms. In earlier times we had to take the chemical 
elements as isolated and ultimate facts in the universe, 
as sO many sneering limits to the knowledge of man. 
Each new discovery, like the recent exploits of Pro- 
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fessor Ramsay and his associates, was a mere addition 
to the heap of discrete counters with which we had to 
play at our puzzle-game of matter. In recent times, 
however, chemists have been suggesting that. the 
elemental counters are neither ultimate nor absolute, 
One long series of investigations culminated in the 
marvellous periodic law of Mendeléeff, according to 
which the elements have inevitable places in a con- 
crete scheme. The spectroscopic investigations of 
Huggins and Crookes, and the fractional distillations of 
Crookes, lead us still further from the old views of the 
isolated discreteness of the élements. We begin to 
think of them, darkly, rather ‘as positions of stability 
determined by conditions external to themselves, as 
fixed points in a continuous series. Above all, we have 
the luminous suggestion, crystallised in the word 
‘* protyle,” that there is a primitive form of matter, com- 
parable to protoplasm in the organic realm, out of 
which and by combinations of which all the different 
forms of matter have been evolved. With such specu- 
lations—and speculation is to science what faith is to 
religion—the name of Crookes is intimately associated, 
and it is a matter of profound regret that he preferred 
to the kind of address he could have written, a variation 
of the old fable according to which the Giant Despair 
puffed out by crude statistics is to be slain by the good 
airy science bearing a magic wand of fixed nitrogen. 

It was not, however, the Presidential address, but the 
elaborate obscurantism of Professor Japp in his address 
to the section of chemistry which suggested the title 
of this article. We may confidently expect that the 
remarks of the Aberdeen»professor will play for a long 
time a conspicuous part in the writings of those astute 
opportunists who regard every scientific difficulty as a 
valuable buttress to some system of religious philo- 
sophy. To the confident faith of some of the Early 
Christian Fathers the possibility of spontaneous genera- 
tion and the probable absence of any insuperable gap 
between living’ and ‘non-living matter presented no 
philosophical or religious difficulty. To them all the 
phenomena of the universe offered an equal wonder of 
superhuman fixity of law, an equal argument of super- 
human origin of the material universe. Evolution of 
organism from organism or of organism from matter 
would have seemed to them conceptions no more 
destructive to faith than the shifting routine of the 
stars or the sparkling growth of crystals in a mother- 
liquid. But for some reason, the historical tracing of 
which would be a curious inquiry, modern philosophy, 
lay and clerical, has clung resolutely to the idea of an 
absolute dichotomy between organized and unorgianized 
matter. When the careful methods of the young 
science of bacteriology made it plain that the medizval 
doctrine omne vivum e vivo extended to the minutest 
and lowest of organisms, the result was hailed as a 
tremendous gain to dogmatic theology. — 

This imagined importance of the distinction between 
living matter and dead: matter was extended to the 
complex chemical substances called organic because 
they occur naturally only as the derivatives of living 
animals and plants. Organic substances were held to 
differ from inorganic not merely because they were a 
peculiar and highly complex group of bodies, but be- 
cause, although they contained no distinctive elements, 
the elements composing them were supposed to be 
arranged in some peculiar fashion, anomalous so far as 
ordinary physics and chemistry go, and due to a mys- 
terious vital force. A recent series of triumphs of 
modern chemistry has been the artificial production in the 
laboratory of a large number of these organic bodies. 
The list of these bodies already is sufficiently long, and 
is continually being added to. In the minds of most 
chemists and biologists these successes have seemed 
the inevitable result of the advance of science, and ex- 
ceedingly probable advances towards the complete re- 
moval of the barrier that has been raised in thought 
between organic and inorganic matter. There is no 
possible question of an overthrow of the disproof of 
spontaneous generation. Even if advances in synthetic 
chemistry and advances in knowledge of the structure 
of living.matter ultimately meet in the artificial forma- 
tion of living protoplasm, the new-formed living material 
would not be any existing organism. To employ a 
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living organism to a historic cathedral. It is possible 
to imagine a simulation stone by stone of an ancient 
pile, but the reconstruction, however faithful, could not 
repeat the slow incrustations of the ages and the long 
trail of historical associations. Any living organism 
has behind it a series, indefinite and irreclaimable, of 
modifications that, unlike the case of the cathedral, 
affect both external form and properties. The possible 
protoplasm of the laboratory, necessarily would be 
simpler than that of any existing form of animal or 
plant. None the less, the formation of organic bodies 
has scared those obsessed by the gratuitous terror of a 
breach in the wall between life and non-living matter, 
and Professor Japp has come to their aid. 

The new prophet, however, has nothing more re- 
markable in his doctrine than its proclamation with the 
pomp and dignity lent by a seat in the chair on the 
section devoted to chemistry. Long ago, Pasteur, 
who was the founder of that branch of modern 
chemistry with which Professor Japp dealt, made his 
remarkable discovery between. the optical activity of 
certain chemical bodies and the existence of a peculiar 
asymmetry in their structure. This asymmetry has 
been compared with the relation between a right hand 
and.a left hand, but a more ingenious and intelligible 
comparison is that with a semi-detached villa. The 
whole edifice is a symmetrical body; the right-hand 
house and the left-hand house are each lop-sided, and 
their wants of symmetry are complementary, so that 
the reflection in a mirror of, say, the left-hand villa 
would seem, not another left-hand villa, but the twin 
right-hand portion of the building. When light passes 
through solutions of bodies the molecules of which 
correspond to the twin pairs, it is unaffected ; when it 
passes through solutions containing an excess of right- 
hand or left-hand structures, it is twisted to the right 
or to the left. When organisms act upon a neutral 
solution they gradually transform it into an active solu- 
tion by selective absorption of one set of the com- 
ponent parts. Pasteur proclaimed, what has since been 
shown to be probably universal truth, that organisms 
alone produce isolated bodies of right or of left-handed 
asymmetry. Moreover, it appears to be the case that, 
when organic bodies are formed artificially, either the 
twin halves are present in a conjoined state or in such 
equal proportions that they neutralise one another, with 
the result that the artifacts are neutral to light, while 
the natural products twist it. 

It is upon the reiteration of such facts, stated cer- 
tginly with a distinguished luminosity, that Professor 
Japp founds his claim to the grave attention of 
biologists and the profound gratitude of philosophers. 
He drives it home by two extraordinary statements. 
It happens to be the case that chemists, by picking out 
crystals under the microscope, are able to separate, in 
artificially prepared solutions, the two kinds of sym- 
metrical bodies, and so to prepare optically active bodies, 
like those actually formed in organisms. To this Pro- 
fessor Japp, borrowing, as he tells us, from Owen 
Brown, retorts that here, after all, there is the opera- 
tion of living organisms acting through the microscope ! 
Precisely so; unless man, an organism, existed, there 
would be no possibility of the human production of 
organic bodies. The second remarkable statement is 
remarkable only as coming from a scientific man, who 
presumably has a training in the logical pursuit of an 
argument. It is the statement that it is inconceivable 
that at the first beginning of life these optically active 
bodies could have come into existence without the 
direct intervention of some selective agency comparable 
with the ‘action of a chemist selecting and rejecting 
with the aid of a microscope. For this statement 
is precisely the thesis which Professor Japp professes 
to be proving. 

‘“THE GREAT RUBY,” &c. 
I CONCEIVE that for people who have nothing better 

to do it must be great fun to write a play for Drury 
Lane. Last year, the management wanted Battersea 
Park and a diving-bell, amongst other things; this 
year, it wanted Lord’s, a balloon, a four-in-hand, 
bicyclists on the road, Prince Ranjitsinhji and the 
Military Tournament. Mr. Collins, I assume, writes 
these things down on a sheet of paper, which Messrs. 
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Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton take to the seaside, 
and in due course the play is delivered. In fact, 
Druriolography must be very like doing douts-rimds, 
and the ingenious result bears the same relation to 
drama as do bouts-rimés to poetry. Have Messrs. 
Raleigh and Hamilton deduced, this year,. a plausible 
play from Mr. Collins’ premisses ? 
a play which will be applauded—for nobody. can 
refrain from clapping in a National Theatre—-but rather 
a play which carries some illusion of drama: do the 
given scenes seem to have been evolved from the play, 
or does the play seem to be a mere setting for. the 
given scenes? Is this too high a test? . As a student 
of Druriolography, I think not. 
course, cannot be founded on douts-rimés—the aim is to 
make a seemingly natural poem, and that aim can be 
attained by due ingenuity. Great drama..cannot. be 
founded on Mr. Collins’ lines—all that Mr. Collins can 
hope for is a seemingly natural play, one that shall 
absorb his own ideas and not, expose them, in all 
their lustrous nudity, to the public eye, And I 
declare that, with due ingenuity, a seemingly natural 
play might have been—but has not been—founded on 
Lord’s, a balloon, &c. I admit that the task was diffi- 
cult. I fancy that Mr. Collins may take a sly pleasure 
in making his annual list as difficult as possible. Prince 
Ranjitsinhji may have been thrown in merely that. the 
authors might show how far their ingenuity could, really 


I do not mean’ 


A great poem, of. 


go to turn the celebrity of a living man to dramatic . 


account, is a very hard and delicate task, with which, 
so far as I know, former Druriolographists have not had 
to cope. How far Prince Kassim Wadia is meant to be 
a true portrait of Prince Ranjitsinhji, 1 am not yet 
sure. He is made up exactly like him ; he plays cricket 
for Cambridge and makes enormous scores ; the India 
Office insists that he shall return to his native land. 
So far, the portrait is taken direct from life. 
But has the real 
a Russian adventuress; has he helped her to steal a 
jewel; has he murdered a man in a balloon? If 
Messrs. Raleigh and Hamilton know that he has done 
these things, their exposure of him. should have been 
made to the police, not to the public. If he has not 
done these things, Messrs. Raleigh and Hamilton have 
been guilty of a rather gross breach of good taste—for 
how is the public to know where the realistic part of their 
portrait ends and the fictional part of it begins? That 
the Censor did not step in and save Prince Ranjitsinhji 
is not extraordinary. The Censor’s vagaries are a 
sacred institution. But I do wonder that the public 
has not protested against the cheapening of, last year’s 
hero. Will Mr. C. B. Fry ‘be represented as a thief 
and murderer next autumn? And, meanwhile, has the 
figure of Prince Ranjitsinhji at Madame Tussaud’s 
been moved into the Chamber of Horrors ? 


I have digressed. I was saying that “The Great 


Ruby” is not a natural play, that the authors might 
have made a more ingenious solution of the problem 
set them by Mr. Collins. But, you may argue, the 
public wants to see Lord’s, a, balloon, &c., and does 
not care twopence for the play’s quality. Possibly; yet 
that is no reason why Mr. Collins, to. whom Drury 
Lane has been given as a sacred trust, should be con- 
tent with trash. I am sure that Mr. Collins is anxious 
to elevate the public with good plays. His mistake is 
in leaving Druriolography in the hands of, Messrs. 
Raleigh and Hamilton. Why should he not. make, it a 
public competition? Let him publish his list of scenes 
early in the year, fix a date on or before which all solu- 
tions must be sent in, and then select.the best for his 
next production. That would be.a-very popular move. 


Prince ever fallen in love with. 


The public fritters away all its leisure in solving those . 


little acrostics and puzzles which are the pivot. of the 
minor press, everyone hoping to win a cottage-piano, 


or a sewing-machine, or even a postal-order for five- , 


shillings, and to see his or her photograph reproduced 
over his or her name and address. What labour would 


these good people spare if the prize dangled before them . 


were the royalties of a Druriolographist? . All that, very 
real ingenuity which they squander now on the pettiest 
tasks would be pressed into the service of Mr. Collins. 
I make my suggestion in perfect seriousness. I, hope 
that Mr. Collins will take it. Think! 
of Drury Lane Theatre has pleasure in announcing that 
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the winner of the Dramaturgic Competition for 1899 
is Miss Hilda Parkes, 
32, Lime Row, 
Leamington, 
whose solution will therefore be produced at Drury 
Lane early in September. The solutions sent in by 
Mrs. Albert Sprigg, 
The Acacias, 
Ealing, 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
Playgoers’ (lub, 
have been adjudged worthy of honourable mention.” 
Setting aside the play itself, I found ‘‘ The Great 

Ruby” very good indeed. It is an admirable substitute 
for the cinematograph, and it has this advantage over 
the rival invention: it does not quiver. To watch a 
cinematograph is to expose one’s optic nerves to an 
awful strain: to persist in watching it is to court blind- 
ness. At Drury Lane, however, the proscenium is 
quite steady, and one’s eyes are safe. Whether the 
lives of those who sit in the two or three front rows of 
the stalls are equally safe, is another question. By this 
time, doubtless, the horses in the fourth act have 
become accustomed to the footlights. But on the first 
night the poor brutes seemed horribly nervous and 
unmanageable. The horse ridden by the Indian Prince, 
after gibbing in the middle of the stage, finally bolted 
off with some gallant super clinging to its bridle—- 
greatly to my relief, for I, sitting in the second row of 
the stalls, had thought it quite as likely as not to take 
a flying leap over the orchestra, and had been wonder- 
ing who would be chosen to criticise plays for this 
paper. Otherwise the evening passed quite smoothly 
and cheerfully. There was only one disappointment. 
In the scene at Lord’s, the characters continually asked 
one another whether they were going that night to the 
Opera, and I supposed that in due course the stage 
would be occupied by Melba, Plancon and the De 
Reszkes, whilst Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Pateman and 
the rest of the company would appear in various boxes 
about the house. Why should not the auditorium be 
thus utilised in Mr. Collins’ scheme of realism? Per- 
haps next autumn. . . . but I will zo¢ throw out any 
more hints to Mr. Collins. Even as it is, I shall not 
have room to discuss ‘‘ Macbeth,” the very powerful 
and interesting play which Mr. Forbes Robertson has 
just produced at the Lyceum. That must be reserved 
for next week. But I may mention that ‘‘ Little Miss 
Nobody,” at the Lyric, is a bright example of its kind, 
with many good songs and dances. Miss Kate Cutler 
plays the chief part in it very carefully and prettily. 
Mr. Lionel Brough plays with such gusto as to make 
one forget that he was doing this kind of thing when the 
rest of the cast were in their cradles. But I hope that 
he does not mean to cut the legitimate for long. The 
chorus behaves vivaciously. ‘‘The Belle of New 
York” has evidently taught English managers the 
value of a vivacious chorus, and the Paris-model con- 
vention of the Gaiety will soon, I hope, be quite obso- 
lete. The dresses at the Lyric look duly expensive. 
But in pieces of this kind how much better it were to 
make all the dresses fantastic. A chorus in Scotch 
tweeds is horrible. In point of realism it is a complete 
failure—nothing could look less like real people in the 
Highlands. The manager, of course, aims not at realism, 
but at a nice coup d’oetl. Then let him avoid Scotch 
tweeds at any rate. Never was material so unsuited 
to what theatrical costumiers, I am told, call ‘‘ limelight- 
wear.” All the Scotch dresses should have been silken. 
At the Prince of Wales’, where ‘‘The Royal Star” is 
being played, one finds a really intelligent use of cos- 
tume, the aspect of a period amusingly and prettily 
suggested. The scheme of the play is trite and meagre, 
but Messrs. Maurice Ordonneau and Francis Richard- 
son, the authors, have contrived some good lyrics and 
‘jests and—the most important point—a good part for 
Mr. Edouin, that amazing creature. : Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


EARER money has taken the place of politics as 
the disturbing influence on the Stock Exchange 
during the week. The monetary position in New York 
has been closely watched and a rise in the Bank rate in 


and by 
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the near future was considered inevitable. The markets 
have consequently been inactive, and Paris has been a 
further source of weakness on account of the sensational 
developments of the Dreyfus case. Not much uneasiness 
is felt with regard to the Fashoda business, and the 
general opinion is held that, even if Captain Marchand 
has succeeded in reaching the Upper Nile, the French 
Government at the present juncture is not likely to 
insist upon his remaining there. At the most the 
success of his expedition can only serve as an audacious 
pretext for obtaining concessions elsewhere. What 
uneasiness exists is due rather to a vague and unex- 
pressed feeling that militarism in France, utterly 
discredited as it is by recent events, may seek a 
refuge from complete disgrace by some sudden and 
violent means. The conduct of the chiefs of the French 
Army in the Dreyfus case proves conclusively that they 
will hesitate at nothing to achieve their ends, and the 
danger, remote though it may be, is that the Fashoda 
incident may be seized upon as a pretext to plunge the 
country into war in order to divert the attention of 
France from the sordid and disgraceful story which is 
gradually being revealed. Affairs in the Far East 
are also less satisfactory, and the hopes which were 
based upon the sudden dismissal of Li Hung Chang 
have been quickly dissipated by the news that his 
disgrace is likely to be of the shortest possible duration. 
Moreover in the Near East, in spite of Admiral Noel’s 
prompt and effective action, the general position is still 
far from being secure. The recent activity on the 
Stock Exchange has proved, therefore, to be but a false 
start, and this unfortunate year seems likely to drag 
itself out to a gloomy end. 


The large withdrawals of gold from the Bank on the 
New York account, and the expectation of a further 
drain of gold to the United States, made it necessary 
for the Bank of England to raise its discount rate on 
Thursday to 3 per cent., from the 2} per cent. at which 
it has stood since 30 June last. The long-expected 
efflux of gold has come at last with unexpected sudden- 
ness. Last week only £100,000 was withdrawn from 
the Bank for export and the banking reserve actually 
increased by £200,000. This week £981,000 of gold 
has been withdrawn, chiefly for the United States, and 
the reserve has decreased by £526,410. Nevertheless, 
the position of the Bank is stronger, for, owing to a 
large decrease in private deposits, the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities has risen 13 to 503 per cent. The 
Bank has been borrowing largely in the open market, 
as is shown by the decrease of 42,040,000 in Govern- 
ment and ‘‘other” securities. The discount market 
was unsettled by the change in the Bank Rate, which, 
though anticipated shortly, was scarcely expected this 
week, and the three-months’ rate rose to 2} to 2$ per 
cent., as against 1}} to 1} per cent. last week. The 
Bank deposit rate is now 1} per cent. for money at call, 
and 1? per cent. at notice. Consols were not affected 
by the change in the Bank rate, though it is to be noted 
that at their present price of 1091} they are well below 
the highest price of the year. 


The monetary position in New York is quite ano- 
malous, and the demand for gold from this side seems 
absurd in view of the fact that the United States 
Treasury holds cash balances to the amount of 
463,000,000, £ 48,000,000 of which are in gold. The 
Treasury would be very glad to deposit these balances 
with the banks, and thus to relieve the situation, for 
the reserves of the banks are almost depleted. But the 
law demands that the banks shall hand over Govern- 
ment bonds as security for such deposits, and Govern- 
ment bonds are precisely what banks cannot at present 
get hold of, except at very high prices. Consequently 
gold has to. be engaged to import from abroad, whilst 
at the same time the Treasury balances are increasing 
as the payments for the new war bonds come in. This 
deadlock seems to point to the necessity for some re- 
form in the method of dealing with Treasury balances 
in the United States. On the other hand, it is sug- 
gested that Government payments throughout the 
country for war purposes have distributed large 
amounts of money in the interior, and that the demand 
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‘the head of locomotive charges, 


‘railway shareholders. 


24 September, 1898 


for the moving of the crops may not after all be so 
reat as is anticipated., The latest advices are to the 
effect that the position in New York is much easier, 
and it almost looks as if the Directors of the Bank of 
England have been in rather a hurry to raise the Bank 
rate, when they might perhaps have arrested the out- 
flow of gold by raising their selling price of bullion. 


The Home Railway Market has been absolutely void 
of interest. Changes have been slight and irregular, 
though mostly in a downward direction. The only im- 
portant decline was one of 2} points in Metropolitan 
stock; South Western Ordinary, on the other hand, 
has risen 1, and North Eastern }. Nor have the traffic 
returns of the week been of a character~to arouse any 
animation in the market. The North Eastern gained 
47759, the South Western £4707, the North British 
£4657, the Caledonian £2867, the Hull and Barnsley 
£1235, and three others under £1000. The Midland, 
on the other hand, led off with a big decrease of 
£11,072; the Great Western followed with a drop of 
47190, which is nevertheless a considerable improve- 


‘ment on recent returns; and the two Metropolitans 


each showed declines of three figures. The Caledonian 


meeting was held at Glasgow on Tuesday, and the 
‘chairman had the same story to tell as his English 


colleagues. Working expenses have increased all 
round, and have effectually swallowed up the increase 
in the gross receipts. Everything, he said, had been 
dearer during the past half-year, but wages and coal 
were the principal items in the increased expenditure. 
On coal and coke £12,347 more had been spent than 
in the corresponding half of last year; on wages, 
under the head of traffic charges, £10,385, and under 
44942. However, 
there must some day come an end to the troubles of 
Wages and the cost of coals 
cannot for ever increase, and growing traffic receipts 
must eventually overtake the swollen expenditure. If 
only all railway directors realised that it is by consider- 
ing the convenience and comfort of the public that they 
can most surely increase the receipts of the Companies, 
that happy tinte would be appreciably nearer. 


Net YieEtp oF Home STOcKs. 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 

1897-8. 21 Sept. 

Great Northern “‘A” ...... BD. 4 0 2 
Brighton Deferred............ 176}...... 319 5 
Midland Deferred ........... 86... s 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 56}...... 3.15 6 
North Eastern .............+ 312 5 
South Eastern Deferred 3 12> 
North Western ............... 1984...... 3 10 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 5} ...... 39 5 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 811 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 64 
South Western Deferred... 3 ...... QId...... 3 5 6 
Metropolitan ...... 219 9 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,°5...... 219 7 
Midland Preferred ............ 219 4 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... 2264...... 218 6 
Great 120}...... 218 2 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... BB snois 28 4 

Scotcw 

Dividends, Price Yield p.c. 

Company. 1897-8. 21 Sept. x“. & 

Great Northern ..............- . 
North British Preference... 3  «... go}... 3 6 3 
Glasgow & S. West. Def... 
Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 2 . 

Dividends. Price. Yield p.c 
Company. 1897-8. 21 Sept. 5. 

Belfast and Northern ...... 317 5 
Midland Great West......... 3 16 6 
Belfast and Co. Down ...... 64...... 163$....-. 316 5 
Great South and West ...... 316 2 
Great Northern ...... ....... F TH 3 


The. Satunday: ‘Review. 


Amerlcans have been in a state of flux all the week. 
Since the disappointment of the Milwaukee dividend, 
opinions have been divided as to the, future of the 
market, and the bulls and bears have each in turn been 
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in the ascendant. The bulls have for the moment had 
the best of the game and most descriptions show a 
slight improvement on last week’s prices. Central 
Pacifics have had the biggest rise, standing now at 24}, 
as against 21} last week, whilst Wabash -Preference 
have risen 14 to 22}. The improvement is due mainly 
to the greater ease in the monetary position in New 
York, but also no doubt to the confirmation of the 
favourable reports as to the growing activity of trade 
throughout the States. The freight movements east- 
wards from Chicago are increasing at a very rapid rate 
and it is also reported that the traffics in the opposite 
direction are showing a similar improvement. Canadian 
Pacifics and Grand Trunk stocks remain very dull, 
though both companies offer better prospects than any 
American line at present prices. There may be a 
temporary spurt of prosperity in the States, but the 
free silver bogey may at any moment make its re- 
appearance, and it will be a long time before investors 
on this side will have complete confidence in American 
Railway securities, however much they may be in 
favour with speculators. The prosperity of Canada on 
the other hand is progressing steadily, and investors in 
its solid enterprises can rely upon a sure return, 


CoMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RaiLway Stocks 
BEFORE THE WAR AND Now. 


: Pri i iffer- 

Atchison and Topeka ...... 13 
‘Central Pacific .............0 14 24} +10! 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... g94_ ... 1124 + 13% 
Denver Preferred ............ 51h... S7t + 
Illinois Central ............... 1098... ... + 6} 
58 58} - 4 
New York Central............ 112} 1204... + 8} 
North Pacific Preference ... 682 ... ... 
Pennsylvania ................+. 60 ... 602 + 
Wabash Preference ......... 19h... 22} + 2} 


Industrials have been completely stagnant, and had 
it not been for the Lipton dividend, which was an- 
nounced on Wednesday, this. market would have had 
nothing with which to occupy its mind. And eyen the 
Lipton dividend aroused but a languid interest. The 
pessimists had thought that it might be 8 per cent. 
The optimists had conjured up rosy visions of 12 per 
cent. Sir Thomas Lipton and his colleagues chose the 
middle path, and declared an interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares. 
The announcement had little or no effect upon the 
market quotation, although it is not a very magnificent 
showing for shares which were issued at a premium of 
5s. and are now quoted at nearly £2 10s. In an 
ordinary company such a declaration, after such magni- 
ficent promises, would have caused a ‘‘slump,” but it 
is evident that some one or other looks very carefully 
after the market in these shares, and effectively counter- 
acts the efforts of the bear party to bring down the 
price to a more reasonable level. On the basis of the 
interim dividend the net yield is only just over 4 per 
cent., which is not much for an industrial investment. 
The dividend represents a distribution, including the 
Debenture and Preference interest, of £85,000, and as 
the profit of the last year of trading before the forma- 
tion of the Company was £177,000, it will not have 
needed a large increase in the business to pay the 
dividend. Of course, it is impossible on the basis of an 
interim dividend to estimate the actual profits of the 
business. These are undoubtedly large, but that they 
can be maintained at, or increased beyond, their present 
amount for any considerable time is scarcely probable. 
Sir Thomas Lipton has not been very fortunate of late. 
His great scheme of cheap meals for the working man 
has roused bitter opposition ; his attempts to be himself 
alone the commissariat of the manceuvring army seems 
to have been a complete failure, and his only chance 
now is to bring back the America Cup to this side of the 
Atlantic. Should he fail to do this the ‘‘ bears” will 
indeed ‘have their chance. 
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of ov InpustriaL ‘Comm 


Dividend Yield 

r cent.’ 

i I - 5 16 4 
otype Deferr 7 
; "Holborn & (63) 9 514 3 
Evans & Co.... 5 6 8 

_ Linotype: Ordinary (£5). 5 
Spiers & Pond (£510) ius 

National Telephone(#5) 6 3 8 
Btyaint'‘& May (£5). ... 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... pole: 
Harrod’s Stores ..,....... 

Swan & Edgar .............. 4 810 
Savoy Hotel ( TO) 
Jones & Higgins’......... 2 
Ga & P. Coats (£10) ... 20 63 3 211 


7) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The Kaffir Market, to judge by the despondent 
remarks one hears, has had a bad week, but when 


_ the actual facts are considered, the position of affairs 


in this department really offers no grounds for lamenta- 
tion. It: is true that the upward movement, which 
began some three weeks ago, has received a check, but 
this can scarcely be considered a misfortune. The pace 
was in fact too fast and furious, and it was well that the 
brake should be applied. . Although prices all round are 


? slightly lower, the declines in no case exceed the turn. 


This in itself is sufficient proof that the recent improve- 
ment in prices was justified. During the long period 
of stagnation, the steady progress of the producing 
mines liad passed almost unnoticed, and the large 
reductions. in working costs and improvements in the 


‘amethods of gold-extraction were not reflected in the 


prices of Kaffir shares. But these influences are still at 
work, and as soon as the present uneasiness with regard 
to politics disappears, there is little doubt that there 
will be a ‘renewal of activity in this department. The 
proposal of the .Raad to impose a tax of 2} per cent. 


ga. the gold produced from mynpachts has caused a 


much greater commotion than was at all justifiable. In 
the first place, the proposal in itself is reasonable 
enough, or mynpachts pay a tax of only ros. a year 
per morgen, an area half as large again as a claim, 


‘whereas claims, held under diggers’ licences, pay tos. 


each per month. In the second place, the new tax will 
affect only a few of the richer mines, and these only to 


a trifling extent. In the third place, it is not certain 


that the tax will ever be collected at all. And finally, 
it will in practice not be possible to collect it, for most 
mynpachts are worked along with claims, and it 
will surpass the wit of the cleverest inspector of mines 


_to say what part of the gold produced comes from the 


mynpachts, and what part from the claims. These are 
surely reasons .ehough why the Kaffir market should 
laugh at the’ Raad’s latest attempt to raise a little 
money. 


We referred a féw weeks ago to the approaching 
amalgamation of the Roodepoort United Main Reef and 
Roodeport Deep Companies. The details of the amal- 
gamation have now been settled on the lines which we 


then‘indicated as probable. Circulars have been sent 


out to the shareholders of both Companies stating that 
the directors have entered into a provisional agreement 
for the purchase of the undertaking of the Roodepoort 
Deep by the United Roodepoort Company in return for 
100,000 of the latter Company’s shares. The United 
Roodepoort will, for this purpose, increase its capital 
from £150,000 to £250,000 by the creation of 100,000 
new shares. By the amalgamation it will acquire a 
block of fifty claims, forming the immediate deep-level 
of the central portion of its property. This block, in 
fact, lies between the United Roodepoort mine and the 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, which started crushing a 


_ few months ago. In addition, the Company acquires 


ninety other deep-level claims, certain water rights, a 


fully eqaipped- forty-stamp- battery and. plant, and cash 


to the amount of 432,000. The Roodepoort Deep, on 


The. S-turday- Review. 
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the other hand, wil: by:the amalgamation avoid the 
necessity of providing new capital to the amount of 


‘£70,000 for the sinking of a new shaft and other-ex- 


penditure necessary before it could possibly emterzupon 


the producing stage, and the shareholders of the Com. | 
"pany will receive dividends as from next year, instead of ¢ 


having to wait for at least two or ‘three years. “The 
United Roodepoort will on 31 | ‘December declare a 
dividend of 25 per‘cent. on its present capital of 
4150,000 making the total for the year the usual rate 
of 50 per cent., and from that time forward dividends 


will be paid on the full £250,000 of capital of the com- _ 


bined properties. Each shareholder in the Roodepoort 
Deep will receive two Roodepoort United for every 
three Roodepoort Deep shares. e 


There is no doubt that the amalgamation will benefit 
very considerably the shareholders of both companies, 
and the scheme is another illustration of the energy and 
ability with which Mr. George Albu is developing the 
properties with which he is connected in South Africa. 
After the amalgamation the Roodepoort United will 


-Own 200 claims, .and will have at work a mill of 110 


stamps, since the 140 stamp mill of the Roodepoort 
Deep will at once be set to work on ore from the United 
Roodepoort mine. Moreover, considerable improve- 
ments in working will also be effected which will largely 


‘increase the mill: capacity and. will enable some 30 


per. cent. of the.ore to be sorted out.. This latter 
improvement is of great importance, since the reef 
on the Roodepoort properties, though rich, is very 
thin. With more thorough sorting the ore will 
probably be graded up to sos. a ton, and profits of 
25s. and even perhaps jos. a ton obtained. A 
majority of the shareholders of the Roodepoort Deep 
have given their assent to the amalgamation scheme, 
and a meeting of the Company will be held ia Johannes- 
burg on 1 November next to confirm the. provisional 
agreement entered into by the directors. 


Estimatep Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OvuTCcRops. 

Estimated Price, Life of 

stima rice, e 

Company. Dividends. 21 Sept. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

75 II I 3: 
Rietfontein A............. 35 
Henry Nourse (*) ...... 150 gis... 12 12 

Glencairn ............... 35 9 
Roodepoort United ... 50 15 7 
80 las 7 
City and Suburban (*) 15 6} ... 17 7 
Robinson (*) ............ 20 6 
Treasury (5) ............ 12h... 13 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o .... 4% ... 10 
Crown Reef ......... 200 14... 8 
Wolhuter (*) ............ 10 6 

Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 44 
60 43 10 
20(?) ... 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 5% -4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 15. 4 


(1) Owns 37 claims, estimated: value equivalent 
to £10 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted. value equivalent to £2 per share. (*) 52 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) 45 shares. (°) £4 shares. (), 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims, (") Poorer North Reef Ore: not 


_taken-into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, eotimated, value 


equivalent to 44 per share. 


XUM 


| 


ten good mines. 
the ten best mines of. any other country. 
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 Eetimated "Price, “Life of bable 

Dividends, at Sept. “Mine. Net 


. 
i 


Yiel 

*Robinson Deep.........:.. 200... QR 20... 16$ 
*Nourse.Deep 60 ... 6 43 10 
*Village Main Reef(?) ... 75... 7 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 70(°) ... 9 4 
*Glen 
- Langlaagte Deep......... BE. BG 


_ The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
{‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 

36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*?) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares; value equivalent to £1 per share. 
{*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (‘) £5 
shares. 


Westralians have in some degree awakened from 
their lethargy, and there has been a good deal of buying 
of the higher priced shares, like Lake Views, Ivanhoes, 
Kalgurlies, Golden Horseshoes, and Associateds. The 
public seems to have realised at last, however, that the 
majority. of Westralian mines are utter rubbish, and 
dJeaves them severely alone. Investors in this market 
‘should note carefully the words of the ‘‘ Economist’s ” 


“special correspondent in Western Australia, whose 


admirable articles have thrown a good deal of light on 
the present condition of the mining industry in the 
colony. There have been some 500 Westralian gold- 
mining flotations. ‘‘Of these,” says the ‘‘ Economist’s” 
correspondent, ‘‘ 450 may be said to have been already 
and irrevocably proved to be worthless.” Of the re- 
amaning 50 some thirty or forty he descriles as not 
proved worthless but doubtful concerns, leaving only 
These, however, will easily rank with 
“It is no 
good,” he continues, ‘‘to speak ambiguously where 
West Australian mining is concerned. There has been 
from its inception, and there still is, so much rascality, 
jying and swindling connected with it, that the public 
may well doubt of the existence of even ten good 
amines.” 


For the Marquess of Dufferin’s speech as chairman to 
the shareholders of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation on Tuesday it is impossible to have any- 
thing but praise. It was straightforward, simple and 
sincere, and every shareholder who heard it must have 
gone away convinced that though the chairman does 
not figure in the balance-sheet, he is to be ranked as 
amongst not the least valuable assets of the Corpora- 
tion. His description of the manifold and enormous 
undertakings of the Corporation was admirably con- 
ceived, and it was perfectly clear that he possesses 
complete confidence in its future prospects, whilst his 
testimony to the ability and integrity of Mr. Whitaker 
Wright was as handsome as could be. Mr. Whitaker 
Wright himself has good reason to be proud that 
London and Globes are worth £14, when the shares of 


mot dissimilar undertakings can be bought for half-a- | 


crown. The first year’s working of the Corporation 
since its amalgamation last year with the West Austra- 
Jian Mining and Finance Company has resulted in the 
enormous profit of £989,000, out of which £500,000 
has been placed to reserve and a total dividend of 
15 per cent. for the year is to be paid. This is sound 
policy, and is calculated to inspire the market with a 
confidence in the future of the undertaking which has 
hitherto been perhaps somewhat lacking. It is certainly 


_much better, as Mr. Whitaker Wright explained, with 


a sly hit at his old rival, Mr. Bottomley, to receive only 
38. per share than to have to pay an assessment of 5s. 


.per share, We fear ‘it will be some time before Mr. 


Bottomley is able to present a report like that of the 


Saturday Review. 


“1409 


London and Globe Corporation, 'which will be found on 
another page. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L. (Surrey).—1. Jumpers, Treasury, "NeW ‘Heriot and 
Durban Roodepoort all give a gross yield of. 404 per cent. and 
upwards at their present prices, no allowance ‘being -made for 
amortisation. They are all sound, well-managed undertakings. 
2. The Robinson Deep commenced crushing last April, and there 
is no doubt that it will be in a position to pay a dividend after 
a year’s working, since it is quite free from debt, and the whole 
of the profits are therefore available for distribution amongst 
the shareholders. Whether a dividend will bé declared.then or 
later depends, of course, on the discretion of the directors. 
At the annual meeting held on 14 June last the. chairman said 
they would in all probability enter upon the dividend-paying 
stage some time before the next annual meeting. No monthly 
statement of the profits is yet forthcoming, but since the mill 
commenced running 31,000 tons of ore have been crushed, 
yielding 21,000 ozs. of gold. With working costs at 25s. per ton 
this would represent a profit of more than £34,000; Sixty 
stamps ran in August, and the other 60 stamps are ready to be 
dropped as soon as a’ sufficient supply. ‘of .natiye labour is 
obtainable. With 120 starnps, working» costs should not be 
more.than 23s. a ton, and the monthly profits should average 
£30,000. By next June, therefore, a dividend of 75 per cent. at 
least will have been earned. We are. still of opinion that 
Robinson Deeps at their present price are the cheapest cf the 
deep levels. 

W. A. H. (Rochdale).—Sell your Grand Trunks. We do not 
know anything of the credentials of the other company you 
mention, but we have seen the prospectus and do not consider it 
a satisfactory undertaking. There is no harm .in holding the 
shares so long as you draw the monthly dividends, but do not 
be inveigled into buying higher-priced shares emanating from 
the same quarter. rs 

DaLy (Edmonton).—1. Take your profit.‘ ‘2. No ; the Com- 
pany will probably have to be reconstructed very shortly. 
3. The percentage is very high, but the risk is equally great. 

C. A. L. (York).—The shares are absurdly overvalued. 

Knot (Chester).—We believe that.,one day the undertaking 


_will be a success, but it is only those who have faith who can be 


advised to hold on to the shares. 
B. D. (Stowmarket).—-The highest dividend paid was 20 per 
cent. in 1896 and 1897. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ AN INDIGNANT CATHOLIC. . 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. © | 
‘Manchester, 15 September, 1808. 
IR,—Your correspondent, F. A. Alcock, in your 


issue of the roth inst., writes as follows :— 
‘*In the Catholic Church the ‘shepherd leads the 


, SBA From the time of St. Peter down to that 


of Leo XIII. the Popes have been ‘the Shepherds.’ 
. ... They are in turn ‘the unit’ that Catholi¢s are 
governed by. St. Cyprian, in the year 258 A.p., writes 
that ‘The Pope is the only fount. of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion.’” 

The following ‘‘Shepherds” (I could name fifty 
others) were—F. A. Alcock will agree with me here— 
pre-eminently qualified to lead the ‘‘ sheep ” :— 

Alexander VI., being requested by a dying friend to 
become the guardian of his two young daughters, im- 
prisoned the elder in a convent, and made the other his 
mistress. 

Benedict IX. sold the Papacy for the sum of £1500. 

Boniface VII. stole the treasures from St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and fled to Constantinople. . 

Gregory VII. administered poison to no less than 
eight cardinals and bishops. 

John VIII. (Joan) was the only female pontiff who 
occupied the papal chair. — 

John XIII. made it a practice to violate all female 
pilgrims visiting the tomb of St. Peter. 

Julius III. was accustomed to reason in contempt of 
the Deity. 

Leo X., an atheist, said ‘‘It is well known to the 


_ world through all ages how greatly the fable of Christ 


hath profited the Popes.” 
Paul III. poisoned hi§ mother, his two sisters and his 
niece. 

Sextus IV. built and endowed a brothel in Rome. 

It would be interesting to know whether St. Cyprian, 
whom your correspondent. quotes so glibly, had he 
lived a few centuries later, would still. have written, 
‘* The Pope is the only fount of spiritual jurisdiction ” ? 
—Yours faithfully, _ Joun F. .L. SAnpsacu. 
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To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I find generally when engaging in controversy 
with Roman Catholics that I must not expect to be 
treated as a gentleman, or even regarded as honest. 
F. A. Alcock, in the course of his letter, accuses me of 
pretence and deceit. When I cease to treat your 
correspondent as a gentleman I shall condescend to 
his level; until that time I have the advantage of him. 
It would, however, appear to be futile to engage in a 
discussion on any subject under such conditions. I am 
quite prepared to acquit F. A. Alcock of any intentional 
‘misrepresentation on any point, and I claim from him 
similar treatment. The letter in your present issue, to 
‘which I will attempt a reply, seems to be full of logical 
fallacies and contradictions. As to image worship, 
‘your correspondent says, ‘‘It is not what individuals 
say or write, it is what the Church teaches in her cate- 
chism.” Yet much reliance is placed in the utterance 
of Jerome, twice quoted without any reference. On the 
same principle, why should I care what ‘‘ John Cassian” 
or ‘*Father Bampfield” said: as a matter of fact, I 
don’t in the least. But I was not aware that the 
authoritative teaching of the ‘‘Church” was to be 
found in ‘‘her catechism.” What catechism? I 
always thought such was to be found, as Pius IV.’s 
creed says, in her ‘‘ sacred canons and general councils, 
and particularly the Council of Trent” (Clause 11). I 
took the catechisms to be simply -the laws of the 
‘*Church,” according to the view of their composers. 
What else are they than what ‘individuals say and 
write”? There are hundreds of catechisms. Thomas 
Aquinas is a canonised saint of the Roman Church. 
On 7 March, his festival, devout Roman Catholics 
‘* beseech God that they may embrace with their under- 
standing what he taught,” and he is declared to be 
“*the light of the Church.” Further, his utterances, of 
which I gave a sample in my last, have not been inter- 
fered with or expunged by the Expurgatory Index, 
while various statements on the subject made by 
Augustine (fifth century), contemporary of Jerome, 
have been so treated. The following are some of 
them: ‘‘God only is to be adored”; ‘‘It is wicked 
to place images of God in churches”; ‘‘ There 
is no use of images.” ‘‘ The invention of images has 
brought with it many evils.” ‘‘ Scripture condemns 
images.” ‘‘The worship of images is pestilential.” 
Augustine and Jerome have been spoken of as ‘the 
two great lights of the Latin Church” (Campbell’s 
**Eccles. Hist.,” 15th Lecture). They were both en- 
gaged in opposing the introduction of idolatry into the 
_ Latin Church, which by the way was purer then than 
now. But why should not the view of Aquinas be as 
authoritative as a publication of the ‘* Catholic Truth 
Society?” If antiquity be the test he wins easily, if 
conformity to the ‘‘ Church’s” teaching, then the fore- 
going facts should settle the question in his favour. 
F. A. Alcock’s repudiation of Aquinas is not justified. 
He set forth the teaching of the Roman Church in 
his time, Jerome in his. The fact only goes to show 
how much that ‘‘ Church” has altered ; the one had to 
deal with the Council of Trent, the other had not. It 
was the ambiguous language of this Council which 
caused such teaching as that of Aquinas. My con- 
tention is that a catechism is of no more authority if 
as much as the writings of this man, whose views were 
shared by such men as Soto, Turrian, Naclautus, 
Alexander, Cajetan, Bonaventura, Marsilius, Almayne, 
Carthusian, Capisucchi and others, and whose writings 
have been officially endorsed by the highest authorities 
in the Roman Church. On the main question I did 
not charge my opponent with ‘‘ accusing God of in- 
consistency.” I simply said that if his position were 
adopted it involved that. I observe no answer is 
offered to my challenge ‘‘to show a command for the 
making of images by the people for their veneration.” 
Your correspondent sees a dif§culty*in the second com- 
mandmentas to making images, because God had onother 
occasions given an apparently conflicting command. 
He therefore concludes that God did not mean what He 
plainly said. I cannot accept this: I leave the words 
to mean what they say and seek the solution of the 
difficulty in the difference between the things to be 
made and those not to be. The Cherubim were 
ordered to be made, to be placed over the Ark, 
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in the Holy of Holies' where only the high 
priest entered once a year (Heb. ix. 7). They were 
typical of the attributes of God, and were not objects of 
worship; from between them God, in the miraculous 
Shekinah light, spake. When Joshua fell down before 
the Ark, he did so because it was God’s appointed place 
of residence. That settles the question in my mind as 
to any charge of image worship in connexion with it. 
God ordered the brazen serpent to be made as an object 
lesson and a type of Christ; when it was regarded as 
an object of worship God was utterly displeased, and 
it was afterwards destroyed by Hezekiah. The notable 
instance when the people made to themselves the golden 
calf, and the result of that action, is a striking com- 
mentary on the meaning of the second commandment. 
Of course the commandment is directed against idolatry 
and false worship, and the making of images is in- 
separably connected with their use, hence the wording 
in the text, which assumes the making and the object 
of the making as one thing. As to the things in 
ordinary daily use and having no religious significance, 
the reference is quite beside the mark. What has the 
quotation from Paley to do with the question? He is 
merely dealing with the method of dividing the deca- 
logue. The accusation I made was the omission of the 
second commandment, and the division of the tenth 
into two parts to make up the right number. I have 
before me a list of a dozen catechisms which entirely 
omit the second commandment, and there are many 
others. 
your space. I believe the very catechism mentioned by 
my opponent has this omission. This fact is too 
significant to be overlooked. It remains that the: 
Church of Rome cannot clear herself of the charge- 
of idolatry. As to the passage in 2 Peter i. 19, 21, I. 
conclude that nothing less than invincible ignorance of 
the Scripture could have drawn such an utterance from 
your correspondent. Peter says (Douay), ‘‘And we 
have the more firm prophetical word, whereunto you do 
well to attend.” Where is the ‘‘ prophetical word” 
if not in the Old Testament? To whom did Christ 
refer when He spoke of ‘‘the law and the prophets,” 
if not to Old Testament prophets? And do not the 
words qnoted above, as immediately following, amount 
to a commendation of the study of that word? The: 
note in the Douay version recognises the reference to 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and contains the 
following words: ‘‘ Because every part of the Holy 
Scriptures was written by men inspired by the Holy 
Ghost.” The theory about private judgment is simply 
an inference incorrectly drawn from the text. 
think F. A. Alcock had better withdraw his remark 
about heretics. As to Father Bampfield’s difficulties 
I should advise him and F. A. Alcock to ask God 
for His Holy Spirit and their difficulties would dis- 
appear (Luke xi. 13 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9-16). 

Apologising for the length of this communication, 
and thanking you in anticipation,—I am, faithfully 
yours, C. L. CLarKe. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—I am afraid I have not time at my disposal to. 
reply to all the points raised in Mr. F. A. Alcock’s. 


exhaustive letter in defence of his creed, which appeared 
in last week’s ‘*‘ Review.” But with your permission I 
would like to make a few comments on the more im- 
portant of these. First of all there are the questions 
and answers from the ‘‘Catechism of Christian. 
Doctrine,” the first of which is as foliows :— 


(Question 181.) Does the first commandment forbid. 


the making of images ? 

(Answer.) The first commandment does not forbid the 
making of images, but the making of idols; that is, it 
forbids us to make images to be adored or honoured as 
gods. 

I fully agree with the first portion of the construction 
of the commandment; in fact, I agree with all of it.. 
But the question arises in my mind as to how far the 
doctrine is carried out in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Are there no images in this Church which are duly 
adored and honoured as gods? My mind drifts back 
to the time when I visited Brompton Oratory. I was 


very young at the time, but I remember well how 


greatly I was impressed by the evident piety of all in. 


I remain from quoting in consideration of 


I should. 
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the church. I took it that they were all kneeling in 
sacred prayer to Almighty God. But what a mistake I 
made! They were all kneeling in front of the various 
images ; there was a look of reverence in their face, 
they burnt their candle to, and they murmured to—the 
Holy Mary? They went down upon their knees before 
the dumb image of Peter and the keys, and if not quite a 
similar performance was gone through, it had every bit 
the same meaning, as they were down before their zdo/s, 
the worship of which they admit is forbidden. In 
answer to Question 187, ‘‘ Do we pray to images?” 
they say, ‘‘We do not pray to relics or images.” 
Now, what is one to make out from the scene in 
Brompton Oratory? 

Another thing I would like to point-out is that in the 
Catholic prayer-book there are many appeals to the 


Holy Mother and the Saints. Why these appeals? Has. 


Christ not told us ‘‘ I am the way, the truth, and the 

life.” The fact of the matter is that Catholics ac- 
knowledge Christ’s real power as little as possible ; they 

endeavour to ignore His commands, His teachings, and 

His precepts ; if they based their religion on the Gospel 

of Christ, they would soon be mon est as the Roman 

‘Catholic Church. I refuse to acknowledge the Catholic 

authorities that Mr. Alcock puts forth, as I am 
thoroughly convinced that these ‘‘ authorities” wrote 
to uphold the doctrines of the Popes, and not the 
doctrines of Christ. 

Our yalued correspondent next touches upon the 
construction to be placed upon the Scriptures, and 
gives Father Bampfield’s opinion. Why does not Mr. 
Alcock give us his own opinion? I think I know the 
reason why—because he has none. In the course of 
this discussion he has scarely once expressed an original 
opinion ; he has put forth the doctrine that has been 
crammed down his throat (figuratively) from his early 
days. Whoever knew a Catholic read his Bible in 
search of truth? I only remember a few instances, 
and one was Martin Luther. Mr. Alcock knows the 
result of this man’s searchings, as does also his Church 
and the world at large. Mr. Alcock says ‘‘ the Scrip- 
tures, then, can be used to our destruction, and who 
was I that I should think myself learned or stable?” 
Who was I? Mr. Alcock, I am shocked at your self- 
humiliation, but as I do not know you I will not 
discuss the point as to your being ‘‘learned and stable.” 
But this I do know, that I (‘‘An Old Reader’’) was 
meant by God to be as ‘‘learned and stable” on matters 
telative to my own soul’s welfare as any of the Popes, 
‘Fathers, or Priests of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
has been my lot to know some of the last two classes, 
and to have read of more, but not one have I yet met or 
read of to whom I would trust my soul’s future welfare. 
And, as regards the present Pope, Leo XIII., I admit 
all his good qualities, all his great learning, all his grand 
writings, &c.; but this I do not admit, that he knows 
anything of my soul’s needs, nor that his doctrines can 
give me more light than the book that existed long 
before the first Pope, and that was written by scribes 
inspired by God himself—John, James, Luke, Matthew, 
Paul, Peter and the other apostles and Old Testament 
writers. Mr. Alcock, I expect you have brains, and 
vunderstanding to use them in search of truth. Read 
your Bible, not your authorities. 

I must conclude abruptly, but hope that Mr. Alcock 
will oblige with an early answer to the following 

Has the character and actions of the popes always 
justified the assumption that they are really the appointed 
vicars of ‘Christ ? 

2. Does the Catholic Church allow its members to 
assemble ‘‘ in class,” and discuss and criticise the doc- 
trines and teachings of the Bible ? 

3. Why will the majority of Catholics not listen to 
Protestant discourses, and attend Protestant churches ? 

4. Is the history of the Catholic Church not a black 
one ? 

5- Was the Papacy justified in her extortions from 
England in 1229? Was the Pope here attending to the 
duties of the “‘ vicarage” of Christ in a Christ-like 
manner ? 

6. How is it a man may be a publican, drunkard, 
gambler, .swearer, &c., and still be a recognised 
Catholic? Some I know in the village in which I live 
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whose lives are known to be of the most degraded 
character, yet still they are acknowledged Catholics. 
Is this consistency ?—Yours truly, 
Awn OLD READER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
19 September, 1898. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘A Believer,” &c., does 
not give the names of the ‘‘two little ignorant shep- 
herds” to whom the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
appeared at Lourdes. His knowledge of the subject is 
evidently so intimate that he can have no difficulty in 
supplying this omission, and perhaps he will at the same 
time say on whose authority he styles the Virgin Mary 
a *‘ goddess.” —Yours obediently, 
One Wuo wouLp Like to Know. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Is the correspondence now raging in your 
valuable paper under the heading ‘‘An Indignant 
Catholic ” typical of the love Christians bear one another, 
and which is surely the basis of their religion ?—Yours 
faithfully, A Jew. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


16 Chapel Street, W.C. 
20 September, 1898. 


Sir,—With reference to my letter which appeared 
in your last issue I would like to point out that the 
words should appear that ‘‘by Catholics I mean those 
who acknowledge Christ as their Head and the Pope 
of Rome as His Vicar,” and you will observe that I 
quoted words of a similar nature to this in my last 
letter. I would also like to add to this, that by 
Catholics I also mean those who believe in the defined 
teachings of the Church of Rome, and which teachings, 
&c., if believed in by Christians, I consider them to be 
Catholics. There is no such person as an English 
Catholic or a Greek Catholic independent from those 
who have such belief, &c., as already stated.—Yours 
obediently, 

A MEMBER OF THE OLD ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEew. 
17 September. 


Sir,—I have been unable to find the quotation from 
St. Cyprian given by Mr. Alcock in a letter in last 
week’s ‘‘ Review.” I ‘doubt, also, whether St. Augus- 
tine anywhere says ‘‘ the See of St. Peter is the Rock 
against which the broad gates of Hell prevail not.” I 
find, however, that Cyprian, a.p. 254 (Ep. 67), pro- 
nounces the Verdict of Stephanos, Bishop of Rome at that 
date, in the matter of ‘‘the Lapsed” to be mistaken ; 
and as president of a council of thirty-seven Bishops of the 
province of Carthage, Cyprian’says it is to be dismissed. 
Also, after St. Augustine became Bishop he always 
interpreted our Lord’s expression ‘‘ on this Rock”’ pre- 
cisely as the Church of England does, and says St. 
Peter was not the Rock. In Augustine’s own words, 
‘*7t was not a Petro petra, but Petrus a petra”: and 
upon this Rock on which St. Peter’s confession was 
made, Christ said ‘‘I will build my Church.”—Yours 
faithfully, T. P. 


“WAGNER ON RICHMOND HILL.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAYy REvIEw. 
London, 20 September, 1898. 


Sir,—Just returned from my holidays abroad, my 
attention has been called to a correspondence in your 
paper under the above heading, and as the discussion 
has been partly referring to me personally, I trust you 
will kindly allow me a few words in reply. Iam much 
obliged to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw for the lance which 
he has broken in my favour during my absence, but I 
should like to point out that the question of Nationality 
need not enter into the discussion at all. I am, of 
course, a German by birth, and shall not be able to 
alter my blood, nor have I any desire to do so; yet I 
have passed the greater part of my life in England 
(over twenty years), and I am a naturalised British 
subject. To all practical intents and purposes, there- 
fore, I belong to “England, where my efforts, to the 
best of my powers, in the interest of music have met 
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with the kindest appreciation. I may consequently 
fairly Claim to be placed on the same plane as any 
other Englishman. As regards the ‘‘ German Bands- 
men.” ‘that have been referred to, I suppose that the 
orchestra of the proposed Wagner Theatre, should it 
attain reality, would be composed in the same manner 
as that which takes part in my Queen’s Hall Concerts, 
and which consists entirely of musicians who are resi- 
dent in England—in fact, the pick of the profession ; 
and, their remuneration has always been on the “ highest 
English scale,” fixed by the London Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 
The’ further letter signed ‘‘ A. D.” does not seem to 
call fér, any special reply.—I remain, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, ALFRED SCHULZ-CURTIUS. 


MR. ‘JUSTICE PHILLIMORE AND DIVORCE 
fo the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Siki++You pertinently ask, ‘‘ How does Mr. Justice 
Phillimore know that these. divorced people are un- 
happy ?”” Permit me to.supplement this query by 
asking how his Lordship 4nows that these persons in 
question wish to enter into ‘‘fresh engagements” ? 
and at the risk of a slight digression, I would venture 
to assert that if divorces could be more readily obtained 
by the working classes, judges would have fewer cases 
of manslaughter and murder to try. S. E. H. 


"To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. __ 

hs 19 September, 1898. 
£rr,-—Neither in your criticism of Mr. Justice Phil- 
limore’$S eégotistic utterances when making absolute 
decrées’ nisi for divorce, nor in others that have 
appeared, do I find any allusion to the circumstance 
that the learned judge’s father—the late Sir Robert J. 
Phillimore —was for several years more or less occupied, 
as one Of his judicial duties, in hearing and deciding 
divorce cases. Even if to the son the purely formal 
duty cast upon him called for animadversion, one would 
think a “Christian man” would give pause before 
indulging in the logical reproach thereby implied against 

his parent.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Fact. 


THE CAT PUT DOWN GAROTTING ?” 


"To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
53 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Sik,—The writer of the letter ‘in your last issue, who 
says he’ has ‘‘ always understood that flogging is not at 
all popular with any individual of the criminal classes,” 
is evidently not aware that a judge can only order 
floggings to be administered under the Garotters Act 
of 1863; and that, therefore, there is no ‘‘ additional 
test” which I could have quoted of the efficiency or 
non-éfficiency of this punishment. Had there been such 
a test as that suggested I should certainly have sub- 
mitted it. 

In'réply to the question—Is it a fact that a man who 


has béeh flogged very seldom comes up for a second — 


dose? I would point out that flogging is always dis- 
cretionitiry with the judge. The judges who are in the 
habit '6f’flogging all prisoners where the law permits 
the infliction form a decided minority. Hence a man 
may ‘be convicted six times for a similar offence and 
receive only one flogging. Some men have been flogged 
againi'tind ‘again; their record of previous crimes and 
floggitig sentenced have been brought up against them 
and reported in the papers. Mr. Charles H. Hopwood, 
Q.C.,) Recorder of -Liverpool, says in his Plea for 
Mercy to Offenders,” ‘‘ The poor wretches who undergo 
this ishment are not improved, are not deterred. I 
frequently have men before me for other offences com- 
mitted’shortly after undergoing the correction.” 

Here is a striking instance of the inefficiency of savage 
punishment. For eleven years the punishment of 
floggitig added to various terms of imprisonment has 
been itiflicted in Liverpool to an extent unapptoached 
elsewhere, and during that period the visiting justice 
was ‘Sir John Day (excepting in the years 1885, 1889, 
1890 atid 1892), who ordered the infliction of no less than 
1961 lashes ; Liverpool, therefore, will furnish the best 
test Of'‘the system. Judge Day began his flogging 
senténvtes in 1883 with fifty-nine cases of robbery with 
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violence, continuing to inflict these sentences up to 1893, 
in which year he had before him seventy-nine cases. In 
other words, at the close of eleven years, robbery with 
violence prevails in Liverpool to an extent unknown in 
any other part of the country. Conclusive evidence 
of a similar character is to be found in the records of the 
Central Criminal Court. The cases before the Recorder 
each session had increased from averages of seven to 
ten, and seventeen to eighteen, the last session showing 
the latter number. 

As to the birching of juvenile offenders, it is not true 
as asserted by your correspondent that ‘* boys who have 
been birched never willingly seek a second acquaintance 
of that interesting instrument.” Mr. Rogers, the 
chaplain of Pentonville Prison, says that the juvenile 
prisoners who have been whipped are those who most 
frequently return to prison. As in education Mr. 
Herbert Spencer teaches that severity never answers, 
so in-penal methods fear is appealed to with the worst 
results. 

In conclusion, may I say a word on the charge so 
often brought against the opponents of flogging, to wit, 
that they have more pity for the criminal than for his 
victim. The objection to flogging is not from mere pity 
for the criminal. Some of us may regret that some 
offenders do not get a severe thrashing in hot blood ; 
but the judicial flogging is a different thing, and 
injures the interests of the community far more than it 
prevents crime. Moreover, it is sympathy with the 
crime, not sympathy with the criminal, which is to be 
dreaded.—Yours faithfully, JoserH COLLINSON. 


MR. WILLIAM GRAHAM AND HIS NEW BOOK. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 
15 September, 1898. | 


Sir,—A slight mistake has appeared in the press 
por nag the publication of a forthcoming book ot 
mine, and I trust that you will allow me to rectify it, 
as the then editor of the journal wherein the articles 
(the expansion of which form the book) appeared is now 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” It is neither 
correct that I am bringing out a book entitled ‘‘ Side 
Lights on the Second Empire,” nor is the statement 
correct that Mr. Smithers, of the Royal Arcade, has 
entered into an agreement with me for the publication 
thereof. I have not so far decided upon the name of 
the book, though above was the heading under which 
the articles appeared while the ‘‘ Fortnightly’ was so. 
brilliantly directed by Mr. Frank Harris. What alone 
is true is that Mr. Smithers is bringing out a work by 
me containing an expansion of the ‘‘Clairmont and 
Keats and Severn articles” I wrote for the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” the ‘‘ New Review,” and the now moribund 
organ founded by myself and entitled ‘‘ The Twentieth 
Century.”-—I am, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


MAGISTRATES AND THE VACCINATION ACT. 
6 September, 1898. 


Sir,—The pertinent and stringent comments ve the 
above in your issue of the 27th ult. invite notice. We 
are told that ‘‘ God, when he makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man.” Hence the Home Secretary, 
when he makes the magistrate, does not unmake the 
vaccination bigot. How can an objector expect to 
‘* satisfy ” Magistrate Sheil, for instance, who this time 
last year declared in court that he would inflict the 
utmost fines upon a batch of recusants, before he had 
heard a single word in their defence? And Mr. Curtis 
Bennett has also been noted for his severity to them. 
That he did not know of the two Acts of 1849 and 1889 
regulating his own duties and the procedure of his 
Court is suggestive. Manifestly, he is quite as ignorant 
of vaccination and its works. <A few days ago a hostile 
Bench at Croydon (a Dr. Strong among them) actually 
induced an applicant to undergo a private inquisition as 
a preliminary to his public application! He was then 
charged two shillings for the certificate. So that the 
principle of the fine is retained, and the poorest can 
now enjoy freedom of conscience only by payment ?— 


Yours, &c., J. H. 
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REVIEWS. 


_ THE BISMARCK REVELATIONS. 


‘‘ Bismarck : Some Secrét Pages of his History.” By 
Dr. Moritz Busch. London: Macmillan. 


‘TRE English translator of Dr. Busch’s Diary has 

taken upon himself the responsibility of extensive 
expurgations. Some of the passages which might j jaron 
our national susceptibilities have been omitted ; and it is 
particularly obvious that much has been left out which 
would be personally distasteful to our Royal family. But 
this is by no means the only defect in the work which 
gave promise of so much revelation. The present genera- 
tion is, after all, chiefly interested in Bismarck’s personal 
relations with William II., and has been eagerly antici- 
pating the publication of fresh facts likely to throw 
light on the causes which led to the final rupture 
between them. It is, however, above all in respect to 
the incidents of 1890 that Dr. Busch has observed an 
unusual reticence. Although the three volumes of the 
Diary are richly sprinkled with indiscretions, on this 
subject the author maintains disappointing reserve. 
Many of the allusions to the Kaiser are so blunt and 
uncomplimentary, that it could scarcely have done more 
harm, one would think, to have made a clean breast of 
the whole discreditable affair. However, Dr. Busch 
declares that there are international reasons against the 
publication of a particular document; and we must 
needs suppose them to be weighty if they have succeeded 
in putting a curb upon his outspoken pen. 

As with Boswell, the biographer comes out second 
best in these memoirs. He attains, in fact, to a degree 
of snobbishness and sycophancy that almost beats the 
great lexicographer’s fawning admirer out of the field. 
In describing his first interview with the Chancellor he 
says: saw him... .as he sat in a military 
uniform at his writing-table with a bundle of documents 
before him. I was quite close to him this time, and 
felt as if I stood before the altar.” Twenty years later 
we read of Bismarck intrusting Dr. Busch with the 
arrangement of his papers. ‘‘I thanked him for his 
great confidence in me, which was justified,” wrote the 
latter in his diary, ‘‘ for, as I had already said to him on 
ene occasion in 1870, he was my Master and my 
Messiah.” The following is another illustration of the 
worthy scribe’s hero-worship. Bismarck remarked 
one day at table: ‘‘If it were only possible to give 
away the Orders of which one has too many! To you, 
for instance, Dr. Busch, how would you like it?” 
“No, thank you, Excellency,” was the reply; ‘‘ very 
many thanks ; but, yes, if I could have one of those 
that you have worn yourself as a memento, that would 
be something different ; otherwise I do not want any.” 
Occasionally, however, the Doctor was scolded in no 
measured terms; but he bore all in perfect meekness. 
‘* There are a number of gross errors of fact, and con- 
fusions of jest and earnest in the expressions and inci- 
dents upon which you base your view of my supposed 
way of thinking. You assume that in everything that 
I have ever said in your presence for the entertainment 
of my guests at table, or in my own home, or in what 
you have gathered from the unreliable accounts of third 
persons, I have invariably given serious expression to 
my inmost feelings with the conscientiousness of a 
witness giving evidence on oath before a Court. In 
view of the pedantry with which you utilise scattered 
fragments of conversation, a man in my position would 
be obliged never to depart for a moment from a formal 
mode of expressing himself, or step down from his 
official stilts. Everything you say in particular re- 
specting my attitude towards Christianity and the 
question of the Jews is not only monstrously indiscreet, 
but thoroughly false.” The latter sentence provoked 
from the trodden worm a surprised ‘‘ Everything?” 
in parenthesis. 

Considering the notorious part played by Bismarck in 
bringing about the war in 1870, it is singular to find 
that Dr. Busch has little to say on this particular point. 
But he gives us the Chancellor’s own version of the 
Ems. dispatch, and the manner in which the King’s 
telegram was edited. ‘‘I expected to find another 
telegram in Berlin answering mine, but it had not 
arrived. Inthe meantime I invited Moltke and Roon to 
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dine with me that evening, and to talk over, the situa- 
tion, which seemed to me to be growing more, and 
more unsatisfactory. Whilst we were dining, another 
long telegram was brought in. As I read it to them— 
it must have been about 200 words—they were both 
actually terrified, and Moltke’s whole, being suddenly 
changed. He seemed to be quite old ‘and infirm, It 
looked as if our Most Gracious might knuckle under 
after all. I asked him (Moltke) if, as ‘things stood, we 
might hope to be victorious. On, his’ replying. in the 
affirmative I said, ‘ Wait a minute !’ ‘and seating myself 
at a small table I boiled dewn thos¢' 200 words to about 
twenty, but without otherwise altering or adding any- 
thing. It was Abeken’s telegram, yet something dif- 
ferent—shorter, more determined, less dubious. I then 
handed it over to them, and asked, ‘Well, how does 
that do now?’ ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘it will do in that 
form.’ And Moltke immediately became quite young 
and fresh again. He had got his war;}'his trade. ‘ And. 
the thing really succeeded. The French were fearfully 
angry at the condensed telegram as it ‘appeared in the 
newspapers, and a couple of days later they declared 
war against us.” The story was related in December, 
when the Prussians were encamped outside Paris, before 
the bombardment of the city. Bismarck chafed at the 
delay, which he ascribed to the fact that before im- 
portant steps were taken they always had to be dis- 
cussed and approved by distinguished persons who knew 
nothing about the matter. The crowd of Princes who 
followed the army as mere onlookers especially incurred 
his anger. ‘‘I really could not talk to him properly,” 
complained the Chancellor, one night, when he had been 
dining with the King. ‘‘ The Serene Highnesses flut- 
tered about me like crows round a s¢reech-owl, and tore 
me away from him. Each of them seemed to. delight 
in being able to buttonhole me longer. than the others. 
. ... At last they heard that. the leg or the. back of 
the old coronation chair had been discovered in: one of 
the other rooms, and they all trooped off to inspect the 
wonder, while I took this opportunity to bolt.” Another 
day the Chief said with a laugh, ‘‘I have been: busy to- 
day educating princes.” — 

How so, Excellency ?” asked Hatzfeldt. 

‘* Well, I have explained to various gentlemen at the 
Hotel des Reservoirs what is and what is not. proper. 
I have given the Meininger to understand through 
Stein that he is not to be allowed to use the ‘ Field 
Telegraph ’ for giving his instructions about his kitchen 


garden andtheatre. And the ‘Coburger’ is still worse. . 


Never mind, the Reichstag will.set that right and put a 
stop to all that kind of thing. But only 1 shall not be 


there.” The ‘‘ Coburger” was one of Bismarck’s special . 


antipathies. When he remarked to the Chancellor at 
the close of the siege of Paris: ‘‘ It would really be a 
satisfaction if the soldiers also got the Cross now,” 
the latter retorted: ‘* Yes, but it is less satisfactory 
that we two should have received it.” 

Bismarck’s colossal frame required large portions, 
and it was one of his particular grievances that he did 
not get enough to eat at the ‘Royal table. ‘‘We had 
cutlets there recently, and I could not, take two, as 
there was only one apiece for us,” he remarked, purposely 
in the hearing of a Court official. ‘‘ Rabbit followed, 
and I debated with myself whether I should take a 
second portion, although I could easily have managed 
four. At length hunger overcame my politeness, and I 
seized a second piece, though I am sure I was robbing 
somebody else.” At another time, during the fruitless 


_peace negotiations of September after, Sedan, he said : 


‘‘ But, if 1 am to work well, I must have sufficient food. 
I cannot make a proper peace if I do not get enough to 
eat and drink. That’s a necessity of my trade, and 
therefore I prefer to dine at home.” How much of 
French humiliation may have been due to the poor 
Chancellor’s empty stomach! 

For Royalty Bismarck had the supremest contempt. 


‘“‘If there is no Divine commandment,” he once ex-. 


claimed at dinner, ‘‘why should I subordinate myself 
to these. Hohenzollerns ? They are a Suabian family, 
no better than my own, and in that case no concern of 
mine.” The opinions he expressed about his, Royal 
pupils were decidedly plain-spoken. Of William L., 
about whose achievements the present Kaiser is never 
wearied of reminding his people, Bismarck, remarked 
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one day to the Doctor: ‘‘ Of course, I know I had a 
hard time of it with him at Versailles for whole weeks. 
I wished to retire, and there was nothing to be done 
with him. Even now (1878) I have often a great deal 
-of trouble with him. One writes an important note or 
dispatch, revises it, rewrites it six or seven times, and 
then when he comes to see it he adds things that are 
entirely unsuitable—the very opposite of what one 
means and wishes to attain—and what is more, it is not 
even grammatical.” Four years later he said: ‘‘ I am 
sacrificing my health. . . . But I do not like to desert 
the Emperor, who will soon be eighty-seven, when he 
begs me with tears in his eyes to remain. Nor can I 
expect him to accustom himself to others.” Bismarck’s 
opinion of the Emperor Frederick at the time when he 
was Crown Prince was somewhat higher than the esti- 
mate he had formed of his august father. ‘‘ He will be 
reasonable later on and allow his Ministers to govern 
more, and not put himself too much forward, and in 
general he will get rid of many bad habits that render 
old gentlemen of his trade sometimes rather trouble- 
some. For the rest, he is unaffected and straightfor- 
ward ; but he does not care to work much, and is quite 
happy if he has plenty of money and amusement, and if 
the newspapers praise him.” But of the famous diary 
which was published after the Emperor Frederick’s 
death, Bismarck said: ‘‘ It is quite insignificant, super- 
ficial stuff, without any true conception of the situation, 
a medley of sentimental politics, self-conceit and phrase- 
mongering. He (Frederick) was far from being as 
clever as his father, and the latter was certainly not a 
first-rate politician.” An exquisite example of the 
Crown Prince’s incapacity was related by the Chancellor 
at dinner one day in 1888. He said: ‘* We had at that 
time a secret treaty with the St. Petersburg people 
which now no longer exists. Under it we were to 
remain neutral in case of war breaking out between 
England and Russia. On my mentioning the treaty to 
the Crown Prince, he remarked, ‘Of course England 
has been informed and has agreed to it.’” 
Nor were Royal ladies by any means exempt from the 
. biting sarcasm of the observant Minister’s tongue. The 
Empress Augusta was always scheming against the 
‘Chancellor, and the latter inspired many articles in the 
German Press of which she was the butt.. Of her con- 
duct during William I.’s last days he observed: ‘‘ Now 
that he is ill. . . . she is a real embarrassment and 
plague to him. She sits there with him, and when he 
wants to be left alone he does not venture to tell her, so 
that in the end he gets quite red from pain and restraint ; 
and she notices it. That is not love, however, but pure 
play-acting, conventional care and affection. There is 
nothing natural about her—everything is artificial, in- 
wardly as well as outwardly.” The prospective Batten- 
berg alliance with the Empress Frederick’s daughter 
was particularly annoying to Bismarck. He stated to 
Dr. Busch in a private interview: ‘‘ Of course, he is a 
handsome man, with a fine presence ; but I believe her 
(Princess Victoria’s) nature is such that she would 
-accept any other suitor, providing he were manly. 
Moreover, that is entirely beside the question. We 
must look at the political objections and dangers. The 
old Queen is fond of match-making, like all old women, 
-and she may have selected Prince Alexander for her 
grand-daughter, because he is a brother of her son-in- 
law, the husband of her favourite daughter, Beatrice. 
But obviously her main objects are political—a per- 
manent estrangement between ourselves and Russia ; 
and if she were to come here for the Princess’s birthday, 
there would be the greatest danger that she would get 
her way. In family matters she is not accustomed to 
-contradiction, and would immediately bring the parson 
with her in her travelling bag and the bridegroom in 
-her trunk, and the marriage would come off at once.” 
The first signs of friction between the Chancellor and 
the young Emperor occurred in February 1890. Busch 
was informed that ‘‘ the Prince was not at all satisfied 
with the Rescript, nor was he pleased in other respects 
with the intentions of the young Majesty, who had 
“become very self-confident and arbitrary, and that he 
had only remained in office up to the present because 
he had hoped that the Emperor would appoint Herbert 
to be his successor. He knew already, however, that 
‘this desire would not be fulfilled, as the Emperor 
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objected to Herbert on personal grounds.” Three weeks 
later Dr. Busch was invited to the Chancellor’s official 
residence in the Wilhelmstrasse. ‘‘I now want to write 
my memoirs, and you can help me with them,” said 
Bismarck. ‘*That means I am going to retire. You 
see I am already packing. My papers are going to be 
sent off immediately, for if they remain here much 
longer it will end in his seizing them.... Yes, I 
cannot remain here any longer, and the sooner I go the 
better.” ‘‘ But surely not immediately, Serene High- 
ness?” inquired the author. ‘‘It is a question of three 
days, perhaps of three weeks, but I am going for 
certain,” was the reply. ‘‘I cannot stand him any 
longer. He wants even to know whom I see, and has 
spies set to watch those who come in and go out.” 
Afterwards Bismarck added, ‘‘It comes of an over- 
estimate of himself, and of his inexperience of affairs, 
and that can lead to no good. He is much too con- 
ceited, however, to believe me that it (the Imperial 
Rescript on the labour question) will merely cause con- 
fusion and do harm.” On the following day Bismarck 
spoke again of his retirement. ‘‘It is now a fact,” he 
said. ‘‘ Things have gone more rapidly than I imagined 
they would. I thought he would be thankful if I were 
to remain with him for a few years, but I find that, on 
the contrary, he is simply longing with his whole heart 
to be rid of me, in order that he may govern alone— 
with his own genius—and be able to cover himself with 
glory. He does not want the old mentor any longer, 
but only docile tools . . . . My retirement is certain. 
I cannot tack on as a tail to my career the failures of 
arbitrary and inexperienced self-conceit for which I 
should be responsible.” A week later Dr. Busch was 
again summoned by his Chief, whose successor had in 
the meantime been appointed. ‘‘ The best service that 
could be done to me,” declared the ex-Chancellor, 
‘would be to give a correct answer to the question 
whether my retirement has been voluntary or in- 
voluntary ; and that answer is, involuntary. It is a 
patriotic duty not to maintain the utmost reserve, but, 
on the contrary, to tell the truth. The young man 
would, however, like to have it hushed up. Indeed, he 
has gone so far as to summon Schweninger, and to try 
to make him believe that it was due to considerations 
of health.” 

We have already alluded to the fact that certain 
disclosures respecting the Chancellor’s dismissal have 
been postponed for patriotic reasons. But the ‘‘ Draft 
of confidential statement as to the motives of my 
retirement from office,” which is at present being 
withheld from publication, could not throw a stronger 
light than has already been shed on the young Em- 
peror’s ingratitude to the greatest statesman and 
political genius of the nineteenth century. And Dr. 
Busch’s Diary is a book which may well bring a blush 
to the cheek of every Hohenzoller who reads it. 


WALT WHITMAN’S PROSE. 


‘*Complete Prose Works.” By Walt Whitman. 


Putnam. 


HAT ancient mechanical convention which fenced 
off into a separate volume the prose writings of a 

poet has not always been successful in its results; in 
the case of Walt Whitman it is peculiarly unhappy. 
For it was Whitman’s avowed purpose to loosen the 
bonds of this convention, and to obliterate, as far as 
may be, the dividing line between prose and poetry. 
To him the old method of arranging a formal little 
pattern on the printed page, and thus achieving poetry 
by the aid of the printer, was a vain thing. In his 
‘© Leaves of Grass,” Whitman conforms to the law ina 
fashion ; but even so, his printed page is a rough copse- 
wood when compared with the neat Dutch garden of 
the approved models. The truth is, that prose and 
poetry lie side by side on the same page throughout all 
Whitman’s writings, the one being discernible from the 
other by internal quality rather than by outward form. 
This interwoven characteristic is most marked, perhaps, 
in the collection of pieces which he has called ‘‘ Speci- 
men Days.” These jottings of the mood and the 
moment are altogether prose according to the printer, 
but to the reader who has caught the Whitman outlook 
and learned the. Whitman lilt they contain an element 
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of his finest poetry. He may begin his jottings in the 
most prosaic manner, but if the subject-matter and the 
poet’s mood combine to evoke the necessary emotional 
stress he may end, and frequently does end, upon the 
highest poetical note in his compass. 

In these ‘‘ Specimen Days” there is no attempt made 
to polish the specimens, but being the work of an 
artist they achieve the convincingness of the untrimmed. 
When Whitman, in his weary vigils on battle-field and 
in hospital ward, pencilled his impressions upon small 
scraps of paper, he may not have been conscious of his 
artistry ; nevertheless the artist in him was shaping a 
story of war in such manner and to such purpose as 
had never before been attained. The front of battle 
had been chronicled a thousand times, its valour and its 
glory are ancient themes; to Walt Whitman was left 
the distinction of chronicling the fight after the fight, the 
valour of the uncomplaining wounded, the untrum- 
peted heroism of the nurse andthe surgeon. The record 
of his personal experiences in the American Civil War 
is scrappy in its outward aspect ; in its total effect it 
attains an epical strength and completeness. Many 
histories of that war have been written, but a single 
page of Whitman gives a more poignant impression of 
its essential characteristics than all the others put 
together. The poet does not blink the truth; the pur- 
poseless carnage and hellish savagery of the war are 
presented with truth of proportion. The very simplicity 
of the narrative, with its casual touches and unstudied 
effects, makes the red squalor of the battle-field leap to 
the eye in a way that studied phrases could never 
achieve. It is in the hospitals, however, that Whitman 
finds the finest material for this new kind of war epic. 
With a sincerity that is as constant as its tenderness he 
depicts the courage of the common soldierman unhelped 
of the trumpet blare, suffering in silence through the 
long night, meeting death at the dawn with a steady 
eye. Episode after episode is set before us with the 
vividness of the unsought word and the emphasis of 
the quiet voice, while in every scene of this marvellous 
epic you have the poet himself bringing to it the 
necessary unity, and rounding it, by his own unspoken 
valour, to the necessary completeness. 

With the end of the war, these ‘‘Specimen Days” 
find other themes and a softer tone; the epical gives 
place to the lyrical, the poet of the invalid is himself an 
invalid. He comes into the verse as a paralytic hob- 
bling on a crutch, yet is his courage as high as ever. 
There is nothing in all literature, perhaps, so valorous 
as the attitude of Whitman as he confronts life at this 
time ; poor, stricken, misunderstood, despised, he still 
has it in him to touch a happy note. The unparagoned 
vigour of perfect health in ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” fills us 
with amaze, but here in the ‘‘ Specimen Days” is a 
quality which is more arresting because it is so much 
more rare. To accept the tune of the world smilingly 
when there is no discord in the rhythm of one’s own 
blood is no such great achievement, but to accept it 
with cheerfulness when the tune has been abruptly broken 
is a notable accomplishment. This is what Whitman 
did, and the record of his high courage is found in 
‘Specimen Days.” Slowly he groped his way back 
to a semblance of health, with out-of-doors as his un- 
failing nurse, and an alert interest in the changeful 
seasons as his best medicine. His old habit of jotting 
down his impressions reasserted itself, his old method, 
also, of interweaving poetry with prose. The printer has 
done nothing to assist him here ; in the grim solidity of 
the page there is no hint of poetry. Nevertheless there is 
no part of Whitman’s work where the poetical element 
is more gracious or more constant. This patient cripple, 
who lingered wistfully in the meadows, under the trees, 
beside the brook, or beneath the starshine, caught a 
rarer note than the poet who loafed robustly in the 
grass and vigorously invited his soul. 

When Whitman condescends upon prose pure and 
simple, he is interesting—as a sincere man is always 
interesting—but nothing more. It is as a critic that he 
is at his prosiest. He has much to say about Shake- 
speare, about Tennyson, about Burns; but we see at 
once that he is moving somewhat awkwardly in strange 
places. The truth is that Whitman was not possessed 
of the criticat intellect, nor did he at any time cultivate, 
in literature, the critical habit. His approach to books, 
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as well as to men, was not so much through the mind 
as through the temperament; the personality behind the 
book counted to him for more than its literary or artistic 
content. Manliness always appealed strongly to him, 
and the moral and physical robustness upon which 
manliness is established. It is for this reason that he 
is attracted towards Burns; it is for the same reason 
that he, in his later years, was repelled by Emerson. 
Whitman appreciated the interior and abiding quality 
in Burns; not the thin sentiment of the songs, but 
‘*those interiors of rake-helly life and tavern fun, the 
cantabile of jolly beggars in highest jinks, the lights 
and groupings of rank glee and brawny amorousness, 
outvying the best painted pictures of the Dutch school, 
or any school.” This is sound criticism, and agrees to 
the letter with the judgment of Matthew Arnold, 
although the approach of the two critics was made from 
different sides. In his judgment of Emerson also— 
the Emerson from whose domination he had freed him- 
self—Whitman is singularly sane. He does not think 
that his old friend is great as a poet or an artist, or 
even as a teacher, and his books are only fit for certain 
early stages in the mind’s development. He finds him 
cold and passionless and unimaginative. ‘‘ Of power, 
Emerson seems to have a gentleman’s admiration ; but 
in his inmost heart the grandest attribute of God and 
poets is always subordinate to the octaves, conceits, 
polite kinks and verbs.” 

That is picturesque criticism and thoroughly in- 
teresting ; but it is not in his capacity of critic that 
we find oyr account with Walt Whitman. It is as a 
rank masculine force in literature that he is valuable, 
and such a force was never more necessary than at the 
present time when we are being dominated by the prim 
and the effeminate. Whitman stands for manliness in 
literature as well as in life—that manliness which is as 
far removed from prudishness as it is from pruriency. 
He is clean, and wholesome, and cheerful; full of a 
wise stimulus if you accept him as a poet, singularly 
winsome if you approach him asaman. That he has 
been misunderstood and reviled—this poet whose word 
and purpose are as clean as river sand—is only another 
indication of his supreme value. We have need of his 
tonic manliness at this hour, for the effeminate in our 
literature—which hides behind the proper with a certain 
leering slyness—is more deteriorating than outspoken 
vice. To accept the attitude of Whitman is to correct 
that downward tendency, and we cannot accept it too 
soon or stand by it too steadfastly. 

HamisH Henpry. 


M. LANSON’S CORNEILLE. 
** Corneille.” Par Gustave Lanson. Paris: Hachette. 


dae difficulty of saying anything new about Corneille 

in French is almost as great as that of saying any- 
thing new about Shakespeare in English. The. latter, 
however, as we are in a position to insist, is still done 
now and then. M. Lanson has achieved the former, 
in the erudite and graceful monograph which he has 
just published in M. Jusserand’s ‘‘ Grands Ecrivains 
Frangais.” It is true that M. Lanson has not been able 
to add anything whatever to the sparse details which 
fill up the outling of Corneille’s life. Five-and-twenty 
pages, leisurely conducted, contain all that it is probable 
we shall ever know about the personal part of the great 
poet’s career. If some idiot of the Baconian ciass were 
to start a theory that all Corneille’s tragedies were 
written by Gassendi, there could no doubt be produced 
an array of arguments good enough to satisfy Mr. 
Donnelly. But of Shakespeare and of Corneille alike, 
if from the meagre array of known facts there cannot, 
by the aid of the writings, be evolved a perfectly 
characteristic and unique figure of a man, not a library 


of personal memoirs would aid the feeble imagination . 


of the reader. 

New light on Corneille, however, M. Lanson does 
contrive to throw. He himself seems most pleased 
with a theory he has evolved of the individual originality 
of the poet. It has been always said that the dramatic 
work of Corneille is the final and perfected blossom of 
a growth which had long been advancing in France ; 
that ‘‘Le Cid” naturally and regularly completed the 
work began by Jodelle eighty years earlier, and carried) 
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towards perfection by Garnier, Montchrestien and 
Hardy.. M. Lanson, who nevertheless has shown him- 
self elsewhere a profound student of early French 
drama, totally denies this. He will have it that the 
poet of Rouen was not a finisher but an innovator ; 
that he created the tragedy of the seventeenth century ; 
and that he was the first man who conceived the system 
by which the tragic action of a play is the study of and 
moral preparation for an event. This theory, of the 
inherent originality of Corneille and his independence 
of: his: predecessors is interestingly carried out by 
M. Lanson. We do not find ourselves persuaded by 
his arguments, into which it is impossible for us to 
enter here at any length, and we confine ourselves 
therefore to pointing out this chapter of his book, ‘‘ Le 
ThéAtre avant Corneille,” to our readers. 
' To the English student the chapter on the theoretical 
writings of Corneille offers a particular interest. Al- 
though the two men were so dissimilar in character and 
genius, a critic of our nation cannot be indifferent to 
the historic parallel between Corneille and Dryden. 
One curious point of similarity is the innovation which 
each made in the literature of his country by refuting 
his enemies and defending his practice in tractates of 
theoretic criticism. If Corneille wrote the three ‘‘ Dis- 
cours” on dramatic art, Dryden wrote his ‘‘ Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry”; the ‘‘ Prefaces” of the one are 
almost exactly paralleled by the ‘‘Examens” of the 
other. M. Lanson, who, like a Frenchman, does not 
mention the name of Dryden from one end of his book 
to the other, might have enriched his analysis by some 
reference to the noble prefaces of our own poet, who 
was usually, we are bound to say, a more imaginative, 
if a less consistent, critic than Corneille. But he 
‘examines more carefully than we have ever seen done 
before the causes which led the latter into the science 
of theoretical poetics. He dates the critical excursions 
of Corneille, and the whole bent of his temper after 
1637, from the famous condemnation of ‘‘ Le Cid” by the 
Academy at the wish of Richelieu. The Forty glossed 
here, and minced their words there; they were un- 
willing, even at the command of their dangerous patron, 
to break completely with the most rising man of genius 
in France. But they were called upon to curse, and 
curse they did. The fatuity of their attitude remains 
recorded for the amusement of posterity in those famous 
**Sentiments de l’Académie,” which were drawn up by 
Chapelain to order, and in which occurs that splendid 
example of hunted. pedantry which declares that it 
**really would have been most expedient” that Cor- 
neille should never have written his tragedy at all. 
We laugh at this, but it was no smiling matter for 
Corneille, and M. Lanson shows how deep an impres- 
sion this official rebuff made upon him. For one thing, 
he abandoned the rich mine which he had discovered in 
Spanish manners; for another, he set himself with 
fervour to the study of the criticism of the day. This 
was the time when the opinions of certain Italians, 
particularly Castelvetro, with regard to the teaching of 
Aristotle, were revolutionising French, as they were 
presently to invade with success English thought. 
‘Corneille steeped himself in all the commentaries of the 
“*Poetics.”". The list of his authorities is amusing and 
thetic, for who is there to-day who cares a brass 
arthing for the views of Parius or of Victorius, of 
Robostello or of Ghiradelli? But these names, although 
we venture to enjoy the poets without the help of the 
excellent pedants who bore them, were effective weapons 
with which to fight the French Academy, and even 
when Corneille was himself a member of the Society, 
the need of battle was not over. M. Lanson, then, 
asks us to look upon the ‘‘ Examens” and the ‘ Dis- 
cours,”’ not as contributions to criticism as we under- 
‘Stand it to-day, but as attempts on Corneille’s part to 
protect himself against vexatious attack by arraying 
the authcrities of the hour beforehand on his own side. 
‘The entertaining thing is to see how independent he is 
-of the Aristotelean rule when once he has put it up as 
a Shield for his enemies to shoot at. 
». Another section of M. Lanson’s book which we have 
read with great interest is that which deals with the 
velation of the Cornelian drama to contemporary life. 
Weare apt to think of the vast and resonant figures 
which cross the scenes of these tragedies as of something 
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transcendental and superhuman, ideals of heroism and 
magnanimity consciously lifted by the poet out of all touch 
with the society of his day or of ours, Their speeches 
seem all armour and music, resonant voices that come 
from hollow, grandiose figures. It has been usual to 
say that if we want life and reality we must wait a 
little until Racine comes. To this judgment, which is 
so common as to be almost universal, M. Lanson will 
by no means subscribe, and his arguments for regarding 
the characters of the great Cornelian plays as in close 
relation with the life of Louis XIII. form a most in- 
teresting chapter. 

M. Lanson considers that our mistake has been to 
look for the actuality of the modern reporter or realist. 
That, of course, does not belong in any degree what- 
ever to the remote and stately Corneille. But he is sure 
that the Cornelian tragedies are enveloped in and 
penetrated by the daily life and character of the poet’s 
contemporaries. They seem to him a luminous con- 
centration of the moral incidents which we find scattered 
in a far looser form through such memoirs as those of 
Retz and Saint-Simon. He quotes the famous portrait 
of himself by La .Rochefoucauld, and asks if the 
psychology of it is not exactly that of one of Corneille’s 
robust and energetic heroes. He points out that the 
middle of the seventeenth century in France was a 
time, not of tenderness, not of sentimentality, not of 
scrupulosity, but of intense resolution and unyielding 
moral force. The type of Louis XIV.’s court, the kind 
of person whom Racine painted, was not yet developed, 
or was but dawning in that morning-star of tender 
passion, Madame de La Fayette. M. Lanson leads us 
on through a series of parallels, certainly of a most 
curious and entertaining nature ; he justifies Suréna by 
Concini and Guise, and Grimoald by Cromwell. In 
the relations of Emilie and Cinna he sees a Chevreuse 
beckoning a Chalais on to dangerous adventures, and 
in Cesar dallying with Cleopatra the attitude of Condé 
towards Mlle. Vigean. The illustration of poetry by 
history was never attempted with greater ingenuity and 
spirit. 

It would be impossible in the narrow space at our 
command to make a detailed review of this volume, and 
we have not attempted to do so. We have, however, 
said enough, we hope, to direct our readers’ attention to 
its merits. Without being extremely brilliant or what is 
called ‘‘ epoch-making,” this monograph is an excellent 
specimen of a kind of work of which France still 
possesses the monopoly. It would be easy to point to 
critical treatises by English writers in which a more 
daring originality was displayed, and a more lively 
imagination exercised; but we fail to discover in 
English criticism to-day the even and competent 
craftsmanship, the serene balance of ideas, the steady 
movement in a purely intellectual medium, which is 
found in France among critics even of the second rank. 
Ot such honest and serious criticism, founded upon 
traditional principles, M. Lanson’s ‘‘ Corneille” is an 
admirable example. 


ROUSSEAU THE EDUCATOR. 


‘* Rousseau and Education according to Nature.” By 
Thomas Davidson. London: Heinemann. 


Ff QUaL amusement and instruction are to be derived 
from the volume on Rousseau which Dr. David- 
son, of New York, has just contributed to the ‘‘ Great 
Educators” series. The information is solid and sys- 
tematic, but the humour is quite involuntary. Of all 
the great vagabonds in the history of letters, Rousseau 
was the least responsible—a ‘‘ subjective, sensuous, 
sentimental, dalliant, querulous individualist,” as Dr. 
Davidson justly calls him. Then why treat him as an 
earnest person? Why crush with remorseless Scotch 
logic one who lived only for posing and paradox, who 
professed only to follow the dictates of his heart ? 
Why administer a posthumous lecture on ethics to a 
person who combined the principles of a jackdaw with the 
morals of a buck-rabbit ? He was nothing so serious 
as a charlatan ; he did not even want to ‘‘ get on” in the 
world. He was quite contented if he could be talked 
about—admired and abused. He had several openings 
made for him. He threw away the chance of a royal 
pension, and might, with ordinary prudence, have ob- 
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tained an assured position of dignified literary ease. 

These wasted opportunities | aré mentioned by his latest 
biographer with indignant distress. To the educational 
mind it must indeed be painful to think that a young 
man of promisé, instead of becoming a credit to himself 
and his friends, "should prefer to ‘‘ chirp and chatter, to 
fly hither and thither, as hunger and ‘caprice might 
direct, to coo and make love and pilfer, utterly unaware 
that there is such a thing in the world as duty or 
self-denial. ” Dr. Davidson, we gather from many ex- 
pressions in these pages, is not what he would describe 
as a theological obscurantist, but even an outworn 
creed, he suggests, is better than no standard of con- 
duct. There was a moment in Rousseau’s life when he 
seemed on the point of being sobered by religion. ‘‘ He 
even read some theology, and was on the way to a 
wholesome fear of hell, but was turned back by the 
comfortable optimism of his mistress.” 

In some respects, as we shall see, the critic does justice 
—perhaps more than justice—to the work of his subject ; 
but he fails to understand that in one of his profes- 
sions at least this superb rhetorician was absolutely 
sincere. He was happy in the simple, if animal, life 
which he held out as the ideal for mankind. ‘‘ He 
revelled in Nature, botanised and sentimentalised from 
morning till night, and was in an ecstasy of bliss.” 
Honestly, he did not want to make a career, and this 
our author does not seem altogether to understand. He 
combined absolute selfishness with a complete absence 
of ambition. Yet—in spite of mentors during life and 
censors after death—he contrived to leave behind him 
an imperishable name, and to make himself the greatest 
intellectual and moral force of his time. Even if we 
judge only by practical results, it is doubtful whether 
Bonaparte himself did more than Rousseau to shape the 
history of Europe. The great destructive soldier was 
made by the Revolution ; the great constructive philo- 
sopher made, or largely helped to make, that Revolution. 
For he was constructive. It is true that the political 
theories deduced from the ‘‘ Contrat Social” were not 
even correct deductions from an exploded fiction, an 
unwarranted hypothesis. But they had so much truth 
in them that for the time they appeared to be the whole 
truth : they were a striking articulate protest against 
organized injustice. We who live in easier times, and 
watch with assured indifference the rise and fall of 
philosophical systems, who take note that Cobdenism 
and Darwinism have flowed and ebbed without leaving 
any real indentation on the shore of civilisation, can 
hardly realise what was the power, in that catastrophic 
period, of a single human voice. To this side of 
Rousseau’s marvellous life Dr. Davidson is fully awake. 
' It is the more surprising, therefore, that he should, in 
other parts of an excellent treatise, have failed to pene- 
trate the superficial shams of the man whose written 
work he has most carefully studied. As a fair and lucid 
summary of Rousseau’s opinions this book is unexcep- 
tionable. We have here the whole of Rousseau except 
his charm, his glamour, his convincingness. But the 
estimate is misleading, because the criticism of abstract 
theory is only checked by the record of actual conduct. 
The philosophy is dismissed as insincere because the 
professor did not live by his precepts, because, for 
instance, the formulator of a perfect system of educa- 
tion abandoned his own offspring to the care of the 
State. 

What Dr. Davidson does not know about Education 
probably is not worth knowing, and he cannot 
imagine that even Rousseau would trifle with so 
serious a question. He is at pains, therefore, to show 
that the rules laid down in ‘‘ Emile” (which involve, 
among other impossibilities, the devotion of an unpaid 
tutor for twenty-five years to the care of a single 
pupil) are not capable of universal application. But 
he has no more warrant for examining that famous 
treatise as if it were intended as a contribution to the 
‘*Science of Pedagogics” than for regarding the 
‘* Confessions” as a matter-of-fact biography. With 
all his visionary rhapsodisings Rousseau never meant 
that mankind should return, or thought that it would 
return, to the State of Nature. In Education as in 
Politics’ his writings were one long and consistent 
protest against the exaggerated artificiality of his age. 
He was, no doubt, intoxicated by the exuberance of 
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refinement of his imagination. 


his own rhetoric—just as in his emotional, erratic life 
he was the ‘slave of sensual impulse—but he worked/ail. 
the time for a' definite ‘object, not entirely Utopias, and. 
with remarkable, if transitory, effect. ‘ Ns? 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


History of Spanish Literature.” By James. 
maurice Kelly, Espafiola. London : Heinemann. l 


| ate is a difficult task to compress an account of so wide: 

and varied a subject as Spanish literature intosome. 
brief four hundred pages, and we must congratulate 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly on the scholarly and able way in. 
which he has performed it. Ticknor failed egregiously: 
to sympathise with, or even to understand some of the 
most peculiar phases of Spanish individuality, and hence. 
his appreciations are. often one-sided and imperfect. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, on the contrary, writes rather 
from the internal position of a native than from the 
outside and sometimes aggressive standpoint of the 
foreigner. Thus he includes amongst his representative 
mystics the Carmelite Juan de los Angeles, whose 
name we may search for in vain in Ticknor’s pages,, 
and whose ‘‘ Triumphos del Amor de Dios” -are: de- 
clared to be ‘‘a profound psychological study, 
not less remarkable for beauty of expression than for. 
impassioned insight.” Mr. Fitzmaurice’s sympathies 
are as catholic as his knowledge is wide. He not only 
recognises Gongora as a ‘* potent force in the literature. 
of his country,” as well as one of the ‘best lyrists of 
his. land,” but is charmed by the ‘‘ pretty wit, pure 
idiom, and elegant form” of the Argensolas, one of 
whom, Bartolomé, was, in the author's phrase, "ie - 
standard-bearer of the anti-Gongorists.” 

The reliability ‘of Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly’s apprecia- 
tions and the keenness of his literary discernment may 
be tested by comparing his remarks on Lope de Vega 
with those on Calderon. Until comparatively recent 
date, Lope has lain under a cloud. Owing to the 
scarcity of his editions, he seems scarcely to have been 
known to, still less understood by the Schlegels and the 
older school of German critics. Schlegel confesses as 
much when he accepts ‘‘ King Wamba” and ‘Bernardo 
del Carpio” as fair specimens of Lope’s dramatic 
powers applied to historical legend and romance. 
Bouterwek’s apprehension was keener and his estimate 
of the respective powers of Lope and Calderon, 
although his preference is evidently for the latter, juster 
and more evenly balanced. But since that time an 
entirely new school of criticism has sprung up, headed 
by Grillparser, and the phoenix of geniuses is like to 
prove his title to the appellation in a more literal sense 
than his contemporaries could ever have imagined. And 
yet, as Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly is careful to point out, his 
light has never burned dim in Spain, and rightly, for he. 
was, in the author’s words, ‘‘a great creative genius. 
He incarnates the national spirit . . . . and expresses 
the genius of a people.” Until lately, strange as it may 
appear, no complete collection of his works had been 
made, and it has been reserved to the moment. of 
Spain’s bitter defeat to give to the world another volume. 
of the magnificent edition now being published by the. 
Royal Academy of Madrid. The great and versified 
genius whose dramatic versions of Old Testament. 
episodes are full of the enchanting flavour of a dim. 
patriarchal world (not, perhaps, so very much unlike 
the manners and life of rural Spain as Lope knew: it) ;. 
whose ‘‘ Paces de los Reyes” is as sombre and mag- 
nificent a tragedy as is to be found in any literature, the 
facile verse of whose ‘‘ Gatomagina” is a never-failing 
source of delight, and as fresh to-day as when it was 
written, and who composed one of the finest, if not 
the finest ‘‘romance” of its kind in the Spanish. 
language, ‘‘A mis soledades voy, de mis soledades 
vengo,”’ has met with the full and ungrudging recog-. 
nition he deserves at the hands of Mr. RNR 
Kelly. 

Yet ‘‘ there be stars and stars,” and it is possible to 
give Lope his true place without belittling Calderon. 
If in Lope we are attracted by the exuberance’ of life 
and action, by a healthy vigour full of verve and entrain 
untrammelled by conventionalism, Calderon dominates 
us by virtue of his artistic conscience, by the subtle 
In his greater dramas 
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men and women become abstractions, intellectual 
moods, passionate philosophers. Lope filled the canvas 
with blotches of colour, light and shadow daringly con- 
trasted. Calderon is a careful finisher. Lope was a 
realist, who snatched from the world around him his fresh 
and undying types. Calderon was an idealist with a 
metaphysical mind: witness the ‘‘ Autos.” Lope 
sketched portrait figures of indelible vigour from the 
human comedy he saw. Calderon pursued the opposite 
method. His effort was to reduce the type to the idea 
underlying it. Hence, his characters, as Goethe said, 
are often as alike as leaden soldiers; they were the 
puppets through which, as Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly 
happily expresses it, he ‘‘ brought the Beyond to earth.” 
For he, too, is matchless. How happily both great 
men could blend their separate tendencies is proved by 
the ‘‘ Alcalde de Zalamea,” of which Lope furnished the 
outlines, and Calderon the finished drama. That 
Calderon, however, could create character when he 
chose ‘‘ Alcuzcuz”’ still lives to testify. 

Above all, he excels in the ‘‘trabazon,” the artistic 
fitting together and technical manipulation of the drama. 
In his ‘‘Amar Despues de la Muerte,” that most 
wonderful play, from first to last he makes us feel that 
we are in the brooding presence of an inexorable fate 
hovering over and entangling its victims. Closer, 
closer, still it presses to fragments of marvellous song, 
a reminiscence of the Greek chorus, whose echoes 
become more and more poignant as the darkness 
deepens towards the final catastrophe. . 

Not the least interesting part of the book is that 
devoted to the Spanish authors of to-day. We are dis- 
appointed that Becquer, the greatest genius and master 
of prose that nineteenth-century Spain has produced, 
was not reckoned worth a longer notice. Nor is it pos- 
sible to judge of Becquer’s exquisite prose and the 
peculiar quality of his imagination from the examples 
given by Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, viz., ‘‘ Los Ojos 
Verdes” and ‘‘ El Rayo de la Luna.” They should be 
sought rather in the ‘‘ Muger de Piedra,” a miracle of 
dream-like and fantastic writing which is equal to any 
of the ‘* Rimas” and the ‘‘ Tres Fechas.” 

An artistic temperament answering to the subtlest 
vibrations, an imagination fine, delicate and direct as 
a ray of light, Becquer stands forth unique, the legi- 
timate descendant (the form only changed) of San 
Juan de la Crur, dashed with somewhat of northern 
nebulousness, the glory of modern Spain. I heartily 
concur with Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly in his judgment of 
“La Regenta.” In the introductory chapter, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly traces the literary history of Spain 
to its sources, shows what and how far its peculiar 
flavour may be considered racial, indigenous to the 
soil, or is due to foreign and extraneous influences. 
Of the different races which have flitted through the 
country, but little trace of their presence has remained 
beyond an atavistic type which greets one here and 
there amongst the peasantry. The only dwellers of 
any permanence in the land were the Goths, the Moors 
and the Latins. It is therefore to one or other of 
these that we must look for the first impulse given 
to Spanish literature properly so called. The influ- 
ence of the Goths was nil, that of the Moors was 
limited to the transmission of the Eastern apologue 
and the ancient oriental art of story-telling. If we 
could discover the obscure fount whence first babbled 
the finest stream of ballad poetry in the world, we 
must go to the barbaric Latin and monkish verse of 
St. Damasus, St. Orosius, and Prudentius. 

To conclude, if it is desired to make an acquaintance 
with the founts, historical sequence and prominent 
characteristics of a literature which has left an indelible 
impress on that of England herself, no more authori- 
tative and reliable guide can be found than in the 
little volume, brief and excellent, written by one 
who, if England owes the germs of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” to ‘‘ Calisto and Melibea,” if she has felt the 
literary breath of Spain breathe hot upon an Elizabethan 
audience in Mabbe’s delightful translations, and the 
delicate euphuisms of a Sydney, if she responded to 
Spanish impulse in the Drama of the Restoration, has 
amply returned the debt by returning to her the primitive 
text unmutilated of Don Quixote. 

G. C. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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FICTION. 

‘* T UST a Girl,” by Charles Garvice (Bowden), has a plot 

suggestive of a penny novelette. Every character 
is an old friend, from the languid, gentlemanly 
gambler ,of distinguished appearance (who sees no 
difference between a Lord Druce and a Lord Norman 
Druce, in spite of his distinction) to the wicked, fair- 
haired Lady Ada, who conspires against the artless 
heroine. The style is pleasant and worthy of better 
things, and the leading character always an entertaining 
one to meet, whether she be called Deborah of Tod’s 
or Mr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ savage,” or what you will. 
There are always opportunities in the wild girl turned 
society woman without any training. In this case the 
opportunities are more than a little wasted. 

Admirers of that popular production ‘‘ The Honour- 
able Peter Stirling” will be a little disappointed with 
“‘The Story of an Untold Love,” by Paul Leicester 
Ford (Constable). It has singularly little variety, no 
particular charm of writing, and a leading incident in it 
is at this moment a fatal reminiscence of ‘‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac.” The misunderstood hero sells his 
brains and originality to the shadiest of editors and 
and sham “‘littérateurs,” even going so far as to pro- 
duce books that have cost him years of study under the 
editor’s name. This very dubious proceeding is justified 
by the fact that the hero owes money to a young 
woman, who is, of course, the object of his ‘‘ untold 
love.” His father has defrauded her and he must make 
it good. One concedes that he must make money and 
cannot be pedantically scrupulous as to the means of 
doing so. But when one of the books attracts the 
girl’s notice, wins her admiration and finally induces 
her to accept an offer of marriage from the unconscion- 
able editor, and when the hero soliloquises ‘‘To think, my 
darling, that it was I who had aided him to win you, 
that my hand had made and set the trap!” then we 
feel that coincidence has been a little hard on Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford. For the rest, the book is rather 
dreary and long-spun-out, considering that it deals 
almost solely with a young man’s hopeless passion for a 
singularly shadowy young woman to whom the reader 
is barely introduced. 

‘Caleb West, Masterman Diver,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith (Constable), is an excellent novel. There 
can be no doubt about it. The love - interest is 
slight, but very genuine and appealing. The great 
charm of the book is the picture of the diver and 
his work. Without a single elaborate description 
we are shown the man at the bottom of the sea, with 
all the thrill of its mystery about him. Strange crea- 
tures press their noses against the glass of his face- 
plate ; glittering objects scattered over the vast gravel- 
floor tempt him to hunt about for the treasures dropped 
overboard by the ships of centuries. The whole thing 
is picturesque to a degree. Then the interest of the 
story is well kept up. We grow breathlessly ex- 
cited over the squabble between engineer and super- 
intendent over the bedding of the great stones—perhaps 
because we watched them set, with the help of the 
masterman diver. Altogether the author is to be con- 
gratulated, and ‘‘F. Hopkinson Smith” a signature 
to be welcomed in the future. 

‘*A Celibate’s Wife,” by Herbert Flowerdew (John 
Lane), is a first-class specimen of semi-sanctimonious 
pruriency. People who would be unutterably scandal- 
ised at an honest study of vice will get any number of 
delicious shudders over ‘‘The Celibate’s Wife.” It 
inspired us with that mild form of nausea that begins 
with incessant yawning. 

‘* Benedictine,” by E. H. Lacon Watson (Grant 
Richards), is journalism pure and simple—a collection 
of newspaper articles on domestic subjects, strung 
together loosely and made into a book. The collection 
improves as it goes on. The author has nothing very 
new or striking to say on the subject of ‘‘ Lodgings,” 
‘* Feminine Apparel ” and so on, but he writes pleasantly 
enough, and, on the whole, he is justified in having 
rescued his happy thoughts from the back-file. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“The Diplomatic History of America: its First Chapter 
1452-1493-1494.” By Henry Harrisse. London: Stevens: 
S the centuries roll on,and the people of the United States are 
4 \ able to claima respectable history of their own, it isbut natural 
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that the origin and development of the country should receive 
a wider and fuller attention. Indeed, there already exist the 
excellent general histories of Bancroft and other writers, but 
studies in the purely diplomatic records are still few in number. 
The average reader cares little, perhaps, for the dry lights of 
diplomacy ; he realises infinitely more deeds of heroism, with 
the rush and the strife of battle. Yet a knowledge of grants 
and of treaties is necessary too, if one would understand the 
progress and growth of nations, and for that reason this tenta- 
tive little treatise is to be welcomed. Mr. Harrisse’s volume is 
not a heavy tax upon the student; it embraces only a brief 
period, and consists of but 154 pages in the work proper, and 
sixty pages of notes. But in that brief space a good deal of 
material has been utilised. The volume opens with an expla- 
nation of the Papal grants to Portugal and Spain, and the 
jealousies which arose between the two Powers. The rest of 
the volume is chiefly concerned with a discussion of the demar- 
cation line, as it appears in the early maps. The author’s 
general conclusion is that “notwithstanding the subsequent 
Bulls and treaties between Spain and Portugal, all attempts to 
determine the place where the demarcation line was to pass in 
America have been based upon the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Tordesillas (1494). The location of this divisional 
line has varied according to the notions which the cosmo- 
graphers of the times had of the circumference of the 
earth and of the length of the marine league. But in every 
instance save one the line was fixed east, of both mouths of the 
Amazona river.” If the author pursues his subject, the six- 
teenth century will furnish him with abundance of material of 
surpassing historical interest, seeing that that century included 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru; the exploration of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Amazon and the Mississippi ; the French 
colonisation of Canada ; and the discovery of Davis Strait. 


“Zwischen den Schlachten.” Edited by L. Hirsch, Ph.D. 
London: Macmillan. 

“Sappho.” Edited by Walter Rippmann, M.A. 
Macmillan. 

“ German Lyrical and other Poems.” By H. Campbell Galletly. 
London : Williams. 

In selecting “Zwischen der Schlachten,” by Otto Elster, for 
Messrs. Macmillan’s German Series, Mr. Hirsch has made a 
sensible choice. The style is easy and interesting, besides 
being singularly free from the complicated grammatical struc- 
ture which so often defaces the prose of German authors. The 
subject of the story is the war of 1870, which forms an almost 
inexhaustible topic for both German and French writers— 
though from very different points of view. There is a military 
vocabulary in the appendix which is quite a curiosity. Less 
enticing is the tragedy of “Sappho,” written in blank verse, 
and preceded by a lengthy introduction. Tragedies in blank 
verse do not, unfortunately, encourage the industry of pupils to 
the same extent as more exciting and palatable pieces of 
literature. Many of the most beautiful lyrical pieces in the 
German language are contained in the collection entitled 
“German Lyrical and other Poems”; but we cannot bestow 
equal commendation on the “isometrical translations,” in which 
the sense of words is continually sacrificed to the exigencies of 
rhyming. Some useful annotations would have been far better 
and more esthetic. 
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THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD, 


THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and 

Meditations given at various Retreats and Quiet Days By the Right Rev. 

W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

“* The book is special’y valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work : 

it is full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and tts piety is thoroughly 

genuine and thoroughly English; an example of the best spiritual life of the 


Church of England.” —Gvarvian. 
With the Ap- 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


pendix. Fecap. 8vo. cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf 

limp antique, ros. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under 

gold edges, 12s. 6d. )Twenty-fourth Edition, 
BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“A very valuable theological work. . .. Every page is the outcome of a 
richly stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated 
as to suggest many /ruitf{ul topics for studious thought. [tis not at all a book 
to be read hurriedly ; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention. 
. «+ Dr. Bright's style also may be specially commended to young men who 
desive to learn how to measure their words. He is not only theologically 
exact, but he ts also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm of 
se.ecting the very word which expresses the writer's thought.” —GUARDIAN. 


3Y THE REV. CANON GORE. 


PRAYER AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. FOURTH EDITION. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. Crown 


8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Superior Edition, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon 


OVERTON. With Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and up to date.— GUARDIAN. 
“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
work.” —CHURCH TIMES. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH. By S. D. McCONNELL, D.D., D.C.L., Rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduction by J. H. OVERTON, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy 8vo. cloth 
boards, 1os. 6d. [Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. 


NEARLY READY, THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruet F. Heppte, 


With Illustrations and Cover Design by Gorpon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

The exceedingly flattering reception accorded to ‘‘ Three Girls in a Flat” 
entitles the publishers to the belief that this gifted Author’s New Work will 
more than please the most fastidious of critics. 


BY THE REV. CANON SANDERSON. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D,, Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester ; Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Hastings ; formerly Head Master of 
Lancing College. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Third Edition. 

“* Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They 
are plain, thoughtful, earnest and Catholic, declaring all that is known or 
that may be reasonably be held. . .. And the plain man who wants to know 
what he may safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to 
them has here all that he needs’? —Cuurcu Times. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? The answer of 


the New Testament. A Course of Eight Sermons. By the Rev. Canon 
SANDERSON. [Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* May be freely circulated among Dissenters by any clergyman who desires 
to spread the truth without raising bitter feelings.” —GUARDIAN. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures 


on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Edition. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. A 


Course of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. art linen boards, 1s. 6d. [Third Edition. 
“* Deserve to be widely read and carefully pondered... . We hope that 
a lay people will read this little book, and that many priests will develop 

the lines of thought which it suggests.” —Cuurcn 
A Sequel 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


to ‘*The Men who Crucify Christ.” Crown 8vo. art linen boards, rs 6d. 
[Third Edition. 
“We are bond to speak in the highest terms of these bright, striking 
addresses.’ —CHURCH BELLS, 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 


STEWARDS. Being Three Addresses delivered to Clergy. 18mo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6a. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses de- 
livered to those preparing for Holy Orders, at the Clergy School, Leeds, 
June 1896. 18mo. cloth boards, rs. 6d. 

A Companion Volume to ‘“‘ Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards.” 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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‘THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ket Kis d D. Homfra 
Baillidre, Tindall, & esd. 


‘ ‘Occasional Sonnets (L. G. Sarjant). Bemrose. 2s. 6d. 
‘Soul’s Departure, The (E- Willmore). Unwin. 35. 6d. 


History. 
England ‘ind the Hundred Years’ War (C. W. C. Oman). Blackie. 15. 


Cambridge'and other Sermons (F. J. A. Hort). Macmillan. _ 6s. 
Doetrine aiid Development (H. Rashdall). Methuen. 6s. 


EpvucaTIon. 

Elementary Perspective (L. R. Crosskey). 

German and English(M. Meissner). Marlborough. Is. 

German Self-taught (C. A. Thimm). Marlborough. 1. 

Growth of Great Britain, The (F. B. Kirkman). Blackie. 15. 9¢. 
Infinitesimal Analysis (W. B. Smith) (Vol. I.) Macmillan. 145. 


FICTION. 


Blackie. 35. 6d. 


Bitter Penitence. A. Stevens. 
Brothers of the People;-The (F: Wishaw). Pearson. 6s. 
Californians, The (G, Atherton). Lane. 6s. 
Children of the Mist (E. Phillpots): Innes. « 6s. 
*Corrageen in ’98 (Mrs. Orpen). Methuen. 6s. 
Deadman’s (M. Gaunt). Methuen. 6s. 
Duenna of a Genius, The (M.E. Francis). Harper. 6s. 
Elizabeth and her Getman'Garden. Macmillan. 6s. 
Everlasting Animals, The (E. Jennings). Duckworth. 5s. 
Face to Face with Napoleon (O. V. Caine). Nisbet. 55. 
Hero and Heroine (A: R. Hope). Black. 55. 
In the Dead of Night (T. W. Speight). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 
In the Image of God (A. St. John Adcock). Skeffington. 35. 6d. 
ack Smith, M.P. (H. Middleton). Constable. 15. 
ohn Splendid (Neil Munro). Blackwood. _ 6s. 
eeper of the Waters, The (M. Roberts). Skeffington. 6s. 
Klondike Nuggets (E. Si Ellis). . Cassell. 


Legend of Reading Abbey, A (C. Macfarlane). Constable. 3s. 6d. 
Love that Never Dies, The (Mrs. H. H. Penrose). Jarrold. 35. 60. 
Measure of a Man; The (E. L. Prescott). Nisbet. 6s. 


Near Thing, A (H.C. Bentley). White. 1s. 
Nothing Personal (R. H. Bretherton). Baker. 
Off to Klondyke (G. Stables). Nisbet. 5s. 
Pathway of the Gods, The (M. Caird). Skeffington. 6s. 
Phases of an Inferior Planet (E. Glasgow). Heinemann. 6s. 
= of Colour, A (F.C. Philips). Constable. 1s. 
odman the Boatsteerer (L. Becke). Unwin. 6s. 
Romance of a Grouse Moor, A (Mrs. Stevenson). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
Rose of Dawn, The (L. R. Knights). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 
Rose of Yesterday, A (F. M. Crawford). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
‘Seed of the Poppy (C, Holland). Pearson. 6s. 
Star Child, The (W, Graham). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
That Little Cutty, and other stories (Mrs. Oliphant). Macmillan. 6s. 
Three Musketeers, The (A. Dumas). Routledge. Is. 
Under the Laburnums (E. Marshall). Nisbet. 55. 
Within Bounds (E. Coxon). Constable. 1s. 
World and Onora, The (L. Street). Duckworth. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bible Manners and Customs (G. M. Mackie). 
City of Caliphs, The (E. A. Reynolds-Ball). 
Forgotten Children’s Books (A. W. Tuer). Leadenhall Press. 6s. 
“s was in Prison” (F, Brocklehurst). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Korean Sketches (J. S. Gale). Anderson. 3s. 6d. 

Labour Copartnership (H. D. Lloyd). Harper. 55. 

Nine Years at the Gold Coast (D, Kemp). Macmillan. 12s. 
Paternal State in France and Germany (H. Gaullieur). Harper. 55. 
Picturesque India, A Bird’s-eye View of (R. Temple). Chatto. 6s. 
“Shakespeare, Select Tales from (C. and M. Lamb). Blackie. Is. 6a. 
Simple Thoughts for the Church’s Seasons (A. B. Tucker). Church 
Newspaper’ Company. 2s. 
‘Yesterdays in the Philippines (J. E. Stevens). Sampson Low. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

a Year, The.(A. Lucas). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

ematics, Elementary (J. L. Lagrange). Open Court Publishing 
_ Company. 55. 

Saint Clotilda (G. Kurth), Duckworth. 
“Saint Vincent de Paul (E. de Broglie). 


Black. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


38. 

Duckworth. 3s. 

Abbot, The (Scott)... Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 

Battle Pieces from Sir Walter Scott (J. Higham). Black. 

Boswell’s a of'a Tour to the Hebrides (2 vols.). Constable. 
2s. each. 

Bristol and Clifton. The New Guide to (edited by J. Baker). Baker. 2°. 

Man of No Account, A (D.Trelawney). Church Newspaper Company. Is. 

Notable Shipwrecks:"* Cassell. 15. 

Remiocracss of Scottish Life and Character (Dean Ramsay). Gall & 

Tale of Chloe, The, and other Stories (G. Meredith). Constable. _ Is. 

Whitehall Shakespeare, ;The (edited by H. A. Doubleday) (Vol. IX.). 
Constable. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion ef Honour. Many Gold Medals. 


JOHN. BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
' of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.—LISTS FREE. 
420 


;/MPIRE -THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, ‘NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS. GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, TO-NIGHT AnD EVERY 
NIGHT at 8. Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. The QUEEN’S 
HALL ORCHESTRA. Eminent Solo Artists. Smoking permitted. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DrrEcTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER. ; 
_ The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions. Free. 


THEATRE. At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
: GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 67., 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Mdlle Marguerite’s Performing Lions. Imperial Japanese Troupe. F ’s Grand 
Electric Theatre. GREAT WHEEL. 30o FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anp orHer CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


ACLASSICAL TUTOR, long used to training for I.C.S. 


and other Competitions, has hours free for Teaching Composition and Trans- 
lation.—Address S, B., 100 Lancaster Road, Notting Hill Station. 


M ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her Home and 

other Classes, Lectures, Readings and Lessons in English Language and 
Literature, and receive new Members for the fourth session of the Home Students’ 
Literary Reading Society, early in October.—143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
_ One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, RapLey Abincpon. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE ‘“‘SATURDAY REVIEW” 
(HALF-YEARLY), 1861-1874 INCLUSIVE, 
OFFERS WANTED 
Appress CANON LEWIS, Sr. Ann's VICARAGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


MERRYWEATH ER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines 
Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” ‘ 
63 Lone Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


‘THE GARDEN HOSE or THE Day Is MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Risz 1n PRIcEs. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonvon, W.C. 


UNIOW =F. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Stréet, London, S.W.; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, and COLOMBO. 
Mu . § F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
REGOTS { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue,‘B.C., or to 
Pathe Bran W. 


ch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


P COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
. & « SERVICES. 


P & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. e MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, C , STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. 


TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


HOTEL DE PUYS, 
DIEPPE. 


This magnificent Hotel, facing the sea, is furnished, fitted, and managed 
as an English country house. 


_ Modern Sanitation, Artesian Well, Electric Light, English Billiards, 


Good Cycling, Lovely Country. 
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CHAPMAN 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 26th. 


Str WaLTER Besant’s New Nove. 


THE CHANGELING. 


BY 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME SIMILES FROM 


“THE PARADISO” 


COLLECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 
CONSTANCE BLOUNT. 


Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICKENS DICTIONARY. 


A Key to the Character and Principal 
Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. 


BY 


GILBERT A. PIERCE. 


With Additions by Wm. A. WHEELER, and a 
Preface by CHARLES Dickens the younger. 
A New Edition Illustrated, large crown 8vo. 5s. 

NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


AND 


FROM ITALY 


With Six new Photogravure Illustrations: by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


Square crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


Just. PUBLISHED. Price 2s, 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


with numerous Exercises By C. S. LE HARIVEL, Ancien‘ Profésseur 

de la Ville de Paris, ere on French at the Free Church'Training 

College, Edinburgh, & 

“A simple and well- peste ~—ees of French Grammar, illustrated at ev: 
step by practical Exercises, and su upp plemented by a Vocabulary which ‘makes thé Kook 
selt-contained, and suitable for study without recourse to a dictionary.’ Scatsenan. 

EpinsurcH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Loxpox : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limrrep. 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 
By SAUL: SMIFF. 
Illustrated by, 


and Edit. Just Out. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“Smart nonsensical burlesque” (Boos >) ined comicality” (Weekly. Sun. ) 
‘Humour genuine and spontaneous’ "(Pall Mall Gazette.) 
Humour essentially new and breezy” (Tasle Tatk.) 


London: GREENING & CO., 29 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C: 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents:~. 


FIGHTS FoR THE FLaG. X. Famous | A Divine FLAME. By E. RH. Heron 
Cavalry Ch: . BytheRev.W.H. | 
Fitchett. be First Lavy Noveuist. By Miss 


BIsMARCKIANA. By Baron de Malortie. J. Hamilton. 
Two Retics of '98:—I. The Last Days | Rosas. By F. A. Kirkpatricl:. 
of Lord Edward. | By K. F. Purdon. , Racnane K. Wuirttincron. By George 


If. The Siege of Killala: an Unpub- 
lished Letter of Mrs. B. Thompson. et 
XIIL- } Humours or Lirg. 


Tue ErcHinGHaAM LETTERS. 
XIX. Tes Inn... Chapters XXXV.- 
Great Men: their Simplicity and Ignor- | VIII. (Conclusion). By Stanley 

ance. By Michael MacDonagh. | ting 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE CO. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s: “ 


THE STORY (Over 20,009 copies already sold.) 
“Th | f larity: in $I 
OF AN Story of an Untold Love.» love 


UNTOLD LOVE story ; it is ney i and plainly written, and there-is no 
little literary skill in its achievement. . . . The book 
may be commended to readers of all classes and tastes. 
Ye should have liked to examine: more .closely 
into the merits of a book which is in many , ways a 
remarkable one.”—-A theneum. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of “Pom 
CALEB WEST, Goagen,’ &c. 68. (Over 24,000 copies already sold ) 


M ASTER “It isa long time since we have met with so satis- 
pose | a book as ‘ Caleb West.’ Readers must go to the 

DIVER or themselves, and enjoy its pathos, its humour, 
. its rich character-drawing, and its thrilling adventures, 


.as we must confess that we have done.” Sfeaker. 


A By JOSEPH F. CHARLES. 6s. 
“ A clever story, flecked with satire and _roewt 


aden? 
ST ATE SMAN 'S ** A distinctly clever story. . The phan Count 


CHANCE rge and his sister are drawn with no little skill and 
. humour.” —Glasgow Herald, 


By VIRNA WOODS. 3s. 6d. 1 
AN ‘* The hero of this tale is one of those persons who 


gave much trouble to the Society for Psychical Re- 
ELUSIVE 


search some years ago . . . . bothered with a ‘double 
personality.” —Daily Chronicle. 
LOVER. “Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde is an every-day story com- 
. pared with the audacious idea _—_s is the pivot of the 
plot of ‘ An Elusive Lover.’”—7 ruth ‘ 


By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE. 6s. 


“The summer publishing season could hardly. be 
called barren if it had only produced one such excellent 
novel as Mr. Macilwaine’s ‘ Dinkinbar.’. . . . This 
book makes a remarkable impression upon the réader. 
It is skilful in the highest degree, the product of a ripe 
and mellow talent, but without loss of power or vivid 
colour at any point. . . This is high praise, yet we 
shall be surprised if the reader does not confirm. it. 

. Mr. MacIlwaine brings the whole life before us 
in a series of intensely vivid pictures written obviously 
from experience and minute Rnowledge.” 

Wesiminster Gazette. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 68, 


“* Clever, and undoubtedly interesting.” —Glodée/ 
Pat. reader follows clo-ely to the end, of whith it 
be said that it is attended with all the specess 
a it deserves: "—Scotsman, 


Just 


‘WITHIN BOUNDS. By Ernex 


Author of ‘‘ A Basil Plant,’ Hd A ‘Long Lane,” &c.. 68. 


DINKINBAR. 
DINKINBAR. 
DINKINBAR. 


THE MODERN 
GOSPEL. 


§ 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW ts published every Saturaay morning, but a 
Foreign Edition 2s issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. “Advertisements for this Férst 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A Printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS.—Systematic Courses of 
Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Preliminary 

Scientificand Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London 
will commence on October 3, and continue till July, 1899. 

Fee for the whole course, £2t, or £18 18s, to Students of the Hospital ; 
or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E C 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Monday, 3 OCTOBER, 1898. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. 

The HOSPITAL contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly {goo are awarded annually, 

The MepIcaAL ScHOOL contains large Lecture-rooms and well- 
appointed Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting-rooms, 
Musenm, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to 
members of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letter to the Warden of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


TUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, and 

Applied Sciences, Medicine, and other Branches of Education will 

be ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, 4 OcrosBer. 
Evening Classes commence on Thursday, 6 October. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and 
terminal reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are 
sent to their parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be 
admitted as non-matriculated students on payment of the separate fees for 
such classes as they select. 

There are a few vacancies for resident students. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the 
Thames Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For prospectus and all information apply to 

Tue SECRETARY, King’s College, London, W.C. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


“THE WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
3 October, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's 
Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lecture or to Hospital practice, and special 
arrangements are made for students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For _— and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


Subscribed Capital & 

Reserve Fund... 820,000. 


This Bank grants ‘drafts on, and transacts every description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic. ae 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 


received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cruumtey, London Manager. - 


** Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest st who knows h knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
88 PER CENT. under West - end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as alue as you give” ( Testimonial). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 


1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER- BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 


“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cycéis#, Stanley Show Report, 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES. 


are made only by the 


—]} BEESTON CYCLE C0., 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 
Iilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, EC. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to- 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P’ 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


Cia 
DRO 
| 
| 

| 


24 September, 1898 


The Saturday Review. 


The Hospital for Sick 


Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £00,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 
purchase the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 


veasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 
Jor this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


I, Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


.4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


. ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of 
this Institution for 50 Years. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—S, HOPE MORLEY, Esa. 
Chairman of the Council—SIR THOMAS DE LA RUE, BART, 
Vice-Chairman—TuE Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. 


HIS Hospital was the first of its kind established in 

Europe, and has uninterruptedly since 1814 carried 

on its great work in the midst of the suffering poor of the 
metropolis. 


It treats annually about 750 IN-PATIENTS, who come 
rom all parts of the country, and the ATTENDANCES OF OUT- 
PATIENTS EACH YEAR NUMBER ABOUT 25,000. 


The Charity’s Income from all sources does not exceed 
£3000, whereas its ANNUAL EXPENDITURE averages £8000, 
leaving an ANNUAL DEFiciT OF £5000. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent direct to the Treasurer, or to the 


Secretary, JOHN HARROLD., 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 


The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W. S. DEACON, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


H. THEOBALD. 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 


ROODEPOORT DEEP, 


DEAR SIR (or MADAM), 

Soon after his return to Johannesburg, Mr. George Albu (the Managing Director) took into his consideration the 
manner in which the property of the Company should be dealt with, and he commissioned Mr. G. A. Denny to report upon the 
present condition of the mine and the steps to be taken preparatory to restarting crushing operations. In a report which he has 
Made, Mr. Denny urges the necessity for sinking a new shaft, and the expenditure in connexion with this, the erection of 40 
new stamps (making 80 in all) and development is put at £103,000. He estimates further that it will take 23 months to sink the 
new shaft and carry out the required development work. At the time of the formation of this Company £140,000 of cash 
was provided, out of which the liabilities of the Old Company (about £100,000) had to be paid. The present funds amount 
to about £32,000, so that, according to Mr. Denny’s estimate, a further sum of £70,000 would have to be'raised’ to put the 
mine in proper working order on an 80 stamp basis. 

On the ‘suggestion of several large shareholders, negotiations with a view to amalgamation took place between the 
Directors of this Company and of the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company, as a result of which the latter 
company has made an offer to purchase the entire assets and liabilities of the Roodepoort Deep, Limited, for 100,000 fully 
paid Roodepoort United Shares, ranking for dividend as from 1 January, 1899. In order to carry into effect the proposed 
terms of amalgamation which have been embodied in the form of a provisional agreement, it wiil be necessary to increase 
the capital of the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company from £150,000 to £250,000, by the creation of 
100,000 new shares. It is arranged that the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company, shall declare a dividend 


on its present capital to 31 December next, such distribution not to absorb more than £37,500, representing a half-year’s * 


dividend at the usual rate of 50 per cent. per annum. From that date, should the amalgamation be sanctioned, the new shares 
will rank in every respect with those already in existence. 
Your Directors have decided to recommend the offer of the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company for your 
acceptance from the following considerations :— ; 
1. The Roodepoort Deep is the natural deep level of the Roodeport United, which by centralisation of work and the: 
odes a large stamping power will be able to deal with the ground much more effectively and economically than the 
epoort Deep. 
2. The ~~ United will work with 110 stamps (¢.c., the 70 now at work combined with this Company’s 40 
stamps), thus increasing the stamping power in about the same proportion as the capital ; while later a further number 
of stamps may be erected if such a course is found to be advisable. ; “ee 
Roodepoort Deep Shareholders will participate in dividends from 1 January, 1899, instead of having to wait at least 
two and a-half years if Mr. Denny’s plan of work were carried out. : ? 
4. The raising of £70,000 of additional working funds and the consequent increase of the Roodepoort Deep 
capital will be unnecessary. 


Holders of a majority of the Company’s shares who have been consulted in the matter have expressed themselves in favour: . 


of amalgamation, as against the continued existence of the Company as a separate concern. 
Shareholders are requested to fill up, sign, and post to me their Proxies, NOT LATER THAN 5TH OCTOBER, in order that they 
may be represented at the meeting to be held in Johannesburg on 1 November, 1898. 
Yours faithfully, FOR THE LONDON COMMITTEE, 
VICTOR TAYLOR, London Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE: WARNFORD Court, E.C. 20 September, 1898. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE. 


ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. | 


DEAR SIR (or MADAM), 

As a result of suggestions which have come from Shareholders in both companies, the Directors of this Company 
and of the Roodepoort Deep, Limited, have entered into a provisional agreement whereby—subject to the sanction of the Share- 
holders—it is proposed that the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company shall purchase the whole undertaking of 
the Roodepoort Deep, Limited, in return for 100,000 Roodepoort United Shares. Under this scheme the Roodepoort United Main 
Reef Gold Mining Company will acquire a compact block of about 50 reef-bearing claims forming the immediate deep level of the 
central portion of its property, while it will also take over about go other deep level claims, certain water rights, a fully equipped 
40 stamp battery and plant, and cash amounting to about £32,000. ; 

It is intended, if the proposed resolutions are adopted, to supply the Roodepoort Deep’s 40 stamps with ore from the 
Roodepoort United property at an early date, while the new sorting plant which is being erected by this Company should assist in 
the economical extraction of the gold. It may be pointed out that the increase in the capital (apart from the much longer life 
which is assured to the Company) should be fully counterbalanced by the increase in the stamping power, and the results to be 
obtained with the new sorting plant. The cash to be received from the Roodepoort Deep will be utilised in connexion with the 
expenditure necessary for opening up that Company’s ground. é 

The scheme should, in the opinion of the Directors and the London Committee, prove advantageous to both Companies. The 
two mines are the natural complement of each other ; and the Roodepoort United Company would benefit from having a strenge? 
position and a longer life, while the Roodepoort Deep would gain all the advantages of immediate dividends and cheap working 
conditions. : 

In order to carry out the scheme it will be necessary to increase the capital from £150,000 to £250,000 by the creation 
of 100,000 new shares. It is stipulated that these shares are to rank for dividends as from 1 January, 1899, and it is consequently 
arranged that the Roodepoort United Company may declare a dividend (not exceeding £37,500, which represents the usual rate 
of 50 per cent. per annum) for the six months to 31 December on the present capital of £150,000. 

In accordance with this arrangement, the whole of the 250,000 Shares will rank equally as from 1 January, 1899. 

The Roodepoort Deep Company further makes the stipulation that the Board of the Roodepoort United Company shall, after 
the amalgamation, consist of not more than five and not less than three members, and that ‘three of the Directors shall be nomi- 
nated by this Company, and two by the Roodepoort Deep. 

Holders of a majority of the Roodepoort Deep Company’s Shares have expressed themselves in favour of amalgamation, and 
the scheme now put before you has received the sanction of many of the principal Roodepoort United Shareholders. 

Proxies should be filled up, signed, and returned NOT LATER THAN 28TH INSTANT either to this Office; the Deutsche 
Treuhand Gesellschaft, 9, Behrenstrasse, Berlin, W.; or to Mr. P. Mairet, 21 Rue Lafitte, Paris. 

Siok, Yours faithfully, VICTOR TAYLOR, 
LONDON OFFICE, WARNFORD Court, E.C. 20 September, 1898. Secretary to the London Committee. 
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